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WHAT IS A PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION? 
A PROFESSIONAL association is 
a voluntary, nonprofit organiza- 
tion that draws its members from a 
specific profession, and undertakes 
activities especially designed to assist 
its members, to improve the profes- 
sion they represent, and to serve the 
public. 

Who does all this work? Well, 
first a group of individuals who see 
the need for an association get to- 
gether and organize. They will under- 
take activities designed to assist their 
present and prospective members. 
They will make membership in their 
association as attractive and as ap- 
pealing as possible by meeting the 
needs of their members. 

But, the organization will grow. 
Officers will come and go, and the 
members will find that it is upon 
their shoulders that the mantle of 
responsibility for the success of the 
organization is placed. No associa- 
tion, either professional or trade, can 
be truly successful without the volun- 
teer work, both mental and physical, 
of its members. 

Heading the association is an ad- 
ministrative group of selfless, enthu- 
siastic individuals who give unstint- 
ingly of their time, effort, thought, 
money, talents, skills, and learning 
in order to forward the work of the 
organization. These members con- 
tribute much to their association, 
and their reward is not always praise 
on adulation. However, believing in 
the work of their organization, they 
continue to do all they can to im- 
prove the association they head. 
Their reward is the knowledge that 
they have contributed to the improve- 
ment of their profession, and ulti- 
mately to the world. 

An association that fits the defini- 
tion given above will always attract 
members. We do not know of any 
professional association that solicits 
members with a “you join or else” 
attitude. Individuals become mem- 
bers because they realize that they 
need the Association and the Asso- 
ciation needs them. They know that 
their professional association pro- 
vides the means through which the 
members can band together and work 
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One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


LEONARD 


BERNSTEIN 


No one has created more of an impact in 

the field of music in America during 

the past ten years than Leonard 

Bernstein. As composer, con- 

ductor and performer, he has 

been seen, heard and enjoyed 

by millions all over the world. 

We are proud that the works of 

Leonard Bernstein, ranging from 

symphonies, operas and concertos to the 

rousingly successful West Side Story, have been 

a valued part of the Schirmer catalog since 1948 and 
that this happy association will continue in the future. 
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PIANO 
ALDWIN 


at the request of the great names in music 


..today and tomorrow! 


Brilliant new stars of the concert stage as well as established artists whose names are familiar 
to music lovers throughout the world have chosen the Baldwin as their exclusive 

instrument for concert appearances. This is a convincing tribute to the responsiveness of the 
Baldwin action and the purity of the Baldwin tone—as judged by musicians of peerless 

taste and sensitivity. The same qualities that commend the Baldwin to these discriminating 
artists can be at your fingertips. Play a Baldwin at your Baldwin dealer’s soon. 
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Howard Hanson. Director 


June 26 — THE SUMMER SESSION, 1961 — August 4 
Allen I. McHose, Director 


Guest Faculty 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
e Who will give private instruction on the viola 
® Who will participate in chamber music concerts 


e Who will be a soloist on one of the regular five concerts of the Eastman 
Chamber Orchestra, Frederick Fennell, conductor. 


HENRY COWELL 


e Who will be a member of the composition faculty 


¢ Who will be on the staff of the Composition and Theory Workshop, 
July 31-August 4 


® Who will deliver lectures to the entire student body on a variety of topics 
concerned with contemporary music 


HERBERT ELWELL 


® Who will be a member of the composition faculty 


e Who will offer a course in music criticism 
Dr. Elwell is the music critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


e Who will be on the staff of the Composition and Theory Workshop 
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SOSTENUTO 
PEDAL 


ON A VERTICAL 
PIANO 


This new Vertical feature is another 
indication of the advanced thinking that 
has justified Steinway leadership in 
piano design over the decades. 


The Steinway Sostenuto is not merely 
the damper section sustainer that is 
commonplace among spinets, but is a 
single note sustainer of the type 

found in all Steinway Grands. A single 
note, octave or chord can be sustained 
individually and maintained while 
succeeding passages are played. 


The performer and the teacher, especially, 
will welcome and value the sustaining 
action that accommodates musical 
effects so frequently called for. 

This optional feature greatly enhances 
the capacity and pleasure found 

in the Steinway Professional upright. 

It is another reason to buy a Steinway— 
The Instrument of the Immortals. 


SOSTENUTO 





A Climate of Dignity 


— a number of years I viewed with alarm the possi- 
bility of the intervention of the federal government 
into any arts program. I had all sorts of reasons why it 
was not feasible—for one thing it was socialistic—for 
another I was worried that the same tired kind of hand 
would be running it which was running some present 
programs, and | thought that this might be neither 
wholesome nor in the national interest; but shortly after 
Sputnik, I attended a dinner party in St. Louis when a 
question was raised as to how we might now hope to 
finance the experiments in physics which were necessary 
in order at least to keep us abreast of the Russians. 

Someone suggested that we might organize a mother’s 
march with milk bottles and get money on the doorsteps 
for it. This horrified me. I argued that it would be 
undignified, and that if physical research were worth 
doing, it was worth doing for its own sake. 

After I got myself home to bed that evening, I got to 
thinking about my own attitude and [| said to myself, 
“You stupid so-and-so (I am likely to address myself 
rather informally in the privacy of my boudoir), you 
would find it undignified to solicit money from door to 
door to support physical research and yet to keep the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra going, or any major 
artistic effort in the city of St. Louis, you would counte- 
nance all sorts of sleazy enterprises of dubious worth, 
where the musical values are only ancillary: fashion 
shows, garden parties, and white elephant sales, things 
which can only disgust you if you look at them in the 
larger framework.” 

I began to see then that we had to make a fundamental 
change in our thinking about the problems of the arts 
in this country. A possible move which engaged my 
concern was to organize a separate group, frankly lobby- 
ist in intent, a Committee to Further Legislation for the 
Arts. 

Meanwhile my own University was pressing me with 
various kinds of duties so that I didn’t have all the time 
in the world to work at it. 

I am very conscious here that, through American 
Music Teacher, | do indeed address myself to the guar- 
dians of our culture. | am very conscious that symphony 
audiences are made in piano teacher’s studios, and if I 
am concerned it is perhaps that we ourselves do not 
understand our role or take it sufficiently seriously. 

The social organism in which we have our being does 
not entirely understand our role, nor does it take it suffi- 
ciently seriously; there is then a very real danger that 
we may ourselves osmotically over a period of time accept 
the general evaluation and cease to believe in ourselves. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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LEIGH GERDINE, Blewett Professor of Music, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri delivered this 
speech at a General Session of the Music Teachers 
National Association biennial Convention in Phila- 
delphia, March 1, 1961. 
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One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


-who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


GIAN CARLO 


MENOTTI 


As composer and librettist, Gian Carlo 
Menotti is one of today’s foremost 
successes. Well-known to opera lovers 
throughout the world and to Broadway 

’ audiences for “The Telephone,” 

“The Medium” and “The Consul,” 

_. his music now reaches millions 

more through the annual TV 

presentation of his Christmas classic 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors.” A 1955 
Pulitzer Prize winner for his opera 

“The Saint of Bleeker Street,”” Mr. Menotti 
will continue his association with the firm 
during Schirmer’s second century of publishing. 
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THe Pace oF 


MusicaL STYLE 


in the 


TEACHING oF [THEORY 


BY RICHARD L. CROCKER 


DR. RICHARD L. 
CROCKER, who is As- 
sistant Professor of His- 
tory of Music at the Yale 
University School of 
Music, presented this 
paper at a meeting of the 
MTNA Theory-Composi- 
tion Section at the recent 
Philadelphia Biennial 
Convention. 


[was somewhat apprehensive upon 
being asked to address a group of 
theory and composition teachers. 
What could I, an historian of remote 
epochs, find to say that would be of 
interest to you and relevant to your 
daily challenge of creating music in 
the classroom? But as I reflected, I 
saw that there was a common ground 
on which we could meet, if only we 
thought of our respective tasks in 
their broadest significance. We are 
all, each in his own way, trying to 
teach people about music; we all 
believe that there is something about 
music that can be taught: We all 
seek better ways of opening our stu- 
dents’ ears to what music was, what 
it is, and what it might be. 

But on reading the reports of 
other theory forums in the Journal 
of Music Theory, 1 was again dis- 
mayed, for I found so many wise say- 
ings by so many able theorists. Were 
there any truths left unsaid? Then I 
came across some more common 
ground, a lot of it, for I realized that 
theory teachers themselves were con- 
cerned more and more with music of 
remote epochs. Here was a subject 
upon which my own experience as a 
teacher of history might have some 
bearings: indeed, I found some things 
which might best be said by an 
historian. 

Under the heading “theory and 
composition” teachers have for a long 
time taught their students what music 
is. If this instruction is systematic, 
following a prescribed order of pre- 
cepts and exercises, it is usually 
known as theory. If, on the other 
hand, the instruction is pragmatic, 
following the intuition of teacher and 
pupil, it is known as composition. 

Recently (you will pardon an his- 
torian if he refers to the 17th century 
as “recently”) theorists have begun 
to include more and more of what 
music was in their teaching of what 
music is. One thing has led to an- 
other, and now there is much of the 
past, of what music was, in a typical 
theory curriculum; counterpoint in 
the style of Palestrina, fugue in the 
style of Bach, harmony in the style of 
Bach. 

As I reflected further, I had serious 
doubts about the efficiency of this 
kind of curriculum. As an historian 
I am sure that this is not a good way 
to teach what music was; as an ob 
server I feel that these materials are 
more and more remote from what 
music is and what it might be. The 
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remedy I would like to propose is very simple; there 
should either be much more history in the teaching of 
theory, or else much less. It is to this proposition that I 
wish to speak today. 

There is much benefit to be derived from learning to 
write in older styles. | want to state these benefits as 
persuasively as I can, lest | seem later to disparage them. 
There are, I think, two general reasons for studying 
musical styles of the past: we seek to learn the nature of 
a particular style for its own sake; or, we seek some 
perennial truth about music. If, for example, we study 
modal counterpoint, we may do so in order to under- 
stand Palestrina and Lassus; or, we may seek insight into 
the combination of several melodic lines as a musical 
technique. 


Arsenal of Style 


Let us inquire more closely into these two general 
reasons. A composer might want to learn the style of 
Palestrina so that he could reproduce it in his own com- 
position. What sort of situation is this, that a com- 
poser should want to invoke an older style, place it in 
quotation markts, so to speak? A situation very charac- 
teristic of the twentieth century: in our time music con- 
sists of an arsenal of style from which the composer 
selects according to his needs. Indeed, there are so many 
styles available, both revived from past centuries and 
invented in our own, that it is almost impossible for a 
composer to develop a new style that is clearly his alone. 
There is no room left between already existing styles; 
a composer who tries to squeeze in between two styles 
will be taken for one or the other, or described as a 
hybrid of the two. This is not a cause for despair; it 
simply means that the composer must develop new atti- 
tudes towards style. Instead of searching for an indi- 
vidual style, he must learn to grasp the gestures essential 
to the styles around him, then learn to juxtapose these 
gestures in new and expressive ways. Stravinsky has 
been doing this with great success for the last fifty years. 
Each new piece presents his understanding (a highly 
personal one, to be sure) of some more styles, much to 
the bewilderment of those who think a composer should 
find his own style and stick with it. 

Learning about styles. then, is a useful thing for a 
young composer to do. What does the prospective per- 
former or the prospective listener learn from imitating a 
style? Learning to reproduce a style such as modal 
counterpoint is one way to learn to perform and listen 
to Palestrinia with understanding. It frequently enables 
the student to see the style from within; it forces him to 
discover the significance of stylistic detail. 

The second general reason for studying older styles is 
to learn some perennial truth about music. Here the 
composer studies modal counterpoint to master the tech- 
niques of combining melodies with a cantus firmus, writ- 
ing canon and imitation, resolving dissonances, and so 
forth. He learns these things in a tonal vacuum, so to 
speak, a bland kind of sonority untroubled by tonal ten- 
sions and inflected only by modality. This allows his 
attention to concentrate on the principles themselves; the 
hope is that he will be able to apply these principles, 
when mastered, to tonal and post-tonal situations. 

These, then, are the reasons for studying modal counter- 
point. In principle they are good reasons, and I hope I 
have stated them fairly. I have talked only about modal 
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counterpoint, but much the same could be said about tonal 
counterpoint. There are, however, severe criticisms, to 
be made, criticisms not so much of the reasons | de- 
scribed, but of the way these reasons are applied. 

As an historian, I am bothered by the kind of perennial 
truth the theorist finds in modal counterpoint. First, 
of all, the name: “modal” counterpoint and the habit of 
instructing the student about modes and Gregorian chant 
as preparation for writing modal counterpoint. What is 
usually taught as the modal system is something de- 
veloped by Glareanus in the mid-sixteenth century; he 
modified the ‘medieval modal system so as better to ex- 
plain in the relationship of the modes to the practice of 
polyphony. This whole problem had been first raised, 
apparently by Tinctoris, only 75 years earlier—not with- 
out misgivings and embarrassment on his part. Glare- 
anus’ solution was by no means the final one; there were 
several similar attempts to reconcile modal theory with 
polyphonic fact, none of them particularly convincing. 
In short, the concern with modality in the sixteenth 
century is largely due to the theorists. The composers 
were involved only to the extent of making occasional 
use of melodic formulae reminiscent of Gregorian chant— 
for much the same reasons that our twentieth century 
composer imitates older styles. We greviously misunder- 
stand Renaissance (and Medieval) polyphony if we 
think that it is governed by the modes, whose sole pur- 
pose was to classify Gregorian chant. 


Linear Dimension 


In studying sixteenth century counterpoint (as I will 
now call it) the student learns many useful things about 
the techniques of imitation and the resolution of dis- 
sonance, but in such way that his attention is apt to be 
drawn to the linear, horizontal dimension and away from 
the vertical one. What blasphemy is this? You say; 
how dare I speak of functional harmony in the sixteenth 
century, and J an historian? But I did not say “func- 
tion harmony,” I said “vertical” as opposed to “linear.” 
Now what fascinates the 16th century theorist far more 
than modes is this vertical dimension; he wants to know 
why some complex sonorities sound better than others. 
He strives to instruct his students to make their voices 
blend+in euphonious sounds, to weave rhythms and tones 
together so as to produce a seamless melodious fabric. 
Zarlino especially speaks of this marvelous quality on 
almost every page. He calls it by its right name: Har- 
mony, but not in the provincial sense of something in- 
volving dominant-seventh to tonic; rather in the cosmic 
sense of belonging together, that mysterious relation that 
is the soul of music. 

If we are to learn perennial truths from 16th century 
counterpoint, they must concern this harmony. We 
should learn the secrets of full, rich sonority of euphoni- 
ous progression, and above all the secrets of this rhythmic 
fabric that is constantly suspended, constantly moving 
while all the time standing still. This secret is not to be 
learned from the “species,” nor even by working out the 
“icti”—the “twos and threes”—for each and every part, 
but only by grasping the mutual interaction of rhythmic 
patterns in all the voices at once. If we fail to communi- 
cate something of these secrets to our students, we are 
wasting their time with academic antiquarian exercises. 
If on the other hand we succeed, we will have given them 

(Continued on page 30) 





REFLECTIONS and APHORISMS on SINGING 


followed by PSYCHOLOGICAL 
and PHYSIOLOGICAL 


EXPLANATIONS 


By Alice Gerstl Duschak 


he is the purpose of this paper to 
examine and to expose some of the 
psychological and physiological diffi- 
culties of nature an aspiring vocalist 
has to expect and to face. This may 
help to clarify certain aspects of the 
art of singing as well as its profes- 
sional practice. 

All of the following reflections are 
no substitute for systematic work and 
daily exercise, however, I believe a 
clearer picture and a simplification 
of certain problems will have bene- 
ficial effects and will add to the 
progress of the singer. 


PERFORMING 


“A performing singer often has to 
prove in a few compressed minutes 
the studies of a lifetime. The time in- 
volved in studies and the time given 
to performing is quite out of pro- 
portion.” The singer who has to show 
his qualities in such a short period 
often may be possessed by an unde- 
fined, poorly understood stagefright, 
which may deprive him of the suc- 
cess he deserves according to his 
efforts. The necessity for spontane- 





ALICE GERSTL DUSHCHAK 
teaches at the Peabody Conversa- 
tory of Music, Baltimore, Maryland 
and has a private studio in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ous, speedy and sustained concentra- 
tion, detachment of any distracting 
thought must be well comprehended 
and trained. In every day mental ac- 
tivities such minute timing generally 
is not necessary. 


“The singer has to deal with the 
most delicate emotions expressed in 
music and text before a strange au- 
dience which often is untrained, 
uninterested, or even hostile.” In 
contrast, in everyday life he is ac- 
customed to being restrained, discrete 
and shy about intimate feelings of 
this kind. 

“On one hand it is essential and 
necessary for the singer to develop 
in solitude the greatest sensitivity to 
the works of geniuses and to acquire 
the qualities to recreate them. On the 
other hand, one must perform before 
an assembly of strange people, the 
audience, who perhaps may respond 
only if one ignores it and if one 
completely concentrates on the de- 
mands made for interpretation.” 

“Losing Oneself, is Finding One- 
self.” A singer must feel his own 
personal feelings become completely 
submerged into the feeling of the 
work to be presented. Only in pur- 
posefully losing oneself can one find 
oneself and be able to do justice to 
the interpretation of the music. 


Psychological Aspects 
Affecting Vocal Production 
and Interpretation. 

Muscular sluggishness, lack of re- 
sponse of those muscles involved in 
singing, as well as fatigue in healthy 
vocalists often have psychological! 
reasons, not physiological ones. The 
singer can deliberately and spontane 
ously overcome these handicaps o1 
depressive trends by tricking himself 
so to speak, into the right muscular 
coordination with some kind of effec 
tive stimulus which could provide the 
necessary driving power and help 

There are many kinds of stimul 
to that end; the appreciation and the 
sensitivity of a listener, the previous 
hearing to one’s performance of some 
beautifully executed music, or the 
musicality and sympathy of a fine 
accompanist. There is a certain inter 
relationship and interdependence o! 
musical and emotional stimuli and 
muscular action. 


PHONETICS 


“You should be a Vocalist, not a 
Consonantist.” As the name vocalist 
indicates, the vowels carry voice. 
pitch and melody, and therefore the 
technical meaning of the terms singe! 
and vocalist are identical. Neverthe 
less, consonants, which form the 
words in combination with the 
vowels, must not be neglected. The 
consonants should be pronounced 
distinctly and quickly in order no! 
to interrupt a flowing, vocal, legat 
line, and in order not to waste pre 
cious vowel sound. In a recitative 
on the other hand, these rules do n« 
apply. The recitative, a link betwee 
speech and singing, is most ofte 
free in rhythm, frequently non ik 
gato, and, as a rule, limited in voc: 
range. 

All these speculations bring us t 
the realization that the phonetic aj 
proach to singing greatly contras' 
to the phonetic approach to spee 
since the prerequisites for either a: 
quite different. Unless these facts a1 
well understood and defined, conf: 
sion regarding phonetic ideas will rv- 
sult and will disastrously misguid 
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the singer. 

In speech, in contrast to singing, 
one is neither bound to pitch nor 
rhythm. Consonants follow each other 
rapidly and vowels are not stressed 
and prolonged as in singing for 
melodic reasons. 

Now I should like to outline a few 
physiological occurrences for the 
the clarification of the singer’s 
phonetic thinking. 

The sound for the vowels is pro- 
duced by the vocal chords which are 
set into vibration by the pressure of 
exhaled air. The muscles involved by 
this specific process are activated by 
the two recurrent nerves. The crico- 
thyroid muscles and the musculus 
vocalis internus provide the necessary 
tension of the vocal chords. The 
characteristics of the various vowels 
are created by muscular adjustment 
of the resonance cavities. 

Consonants are produced by dif- 
ferent sets of muscles which are sup- 
plied by different nerves. For in- 
stance the labial consonances P, B, 
or M, are formed by muscles which 
are chiefly activated by the nervus 
facialis, the seventh cranial nerve, 
while the tip tongue consonants like 
L, N, D, T, are done by muscles 
which are mainly activated by the 
nervus hypoglossus, the twelfth cra- 
nial nerve. 

Acoustical errors may often lead 
to misconceptions if the production 
of consonants and vowels, as well as 
the proper resonation are not fully 
understood. For instance, since con- 
sonants and vowels follow each other 
rapidly, they often appear to the ear 
to be produced almost simultane- 
ously and in the same place. Such 
misconceptions may be quite confus- 
ing for a singer who may impulsively 
believe those aural impressions and 
who may attempt to activate muscles 
which cannot perform such a task. 
In addition, the singer may try to 
place vowels where consonants are 
produced in the lips, teeth, or hard 
palate. As a result he will only suc- 
ceed in constricting the pharynx 
which is the most important reso- 
nance cavity of the voice. If the pro- 
duction of vowels and consonants is 
well understood one must also fully 
realize the importance of giving de- 
liberate and absolute preference in a 
legato phrase to the concentration on 
the continuity of vowel sound, not 
to consonants, and to keep these 
muscles in most perfect and effi- 
cient activity responsible for the 
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production of vowels. 

If the concentration on consonants 
predominates, the vowel production 
will be impaired. Since we cannot 
concentrate with equal efficiency on 
several things, our capacity is lim- 
ited, and we have to choose wisely 
that object which is most important. 

Difference of Phonetic 
Approach of Various Types 
of Vocal Music Closely 
Related to Speech 

In impressionistic French songs or 
in dramatic recitative preference in 
thought and concentration often has 
to be given to the word or to the 
poetry and not quite as much to 
vocalization and melody. Therefore, 
the singer in these art forms more 
often encounters vocal difficulties and 
is more easily thrown out of vocal 
line. In combining poetry and sing- 
ing one must be careful to find the 
right balance between vocalization 
and word distinction or enunciation 
to do justice to both. In oratorio 
arias, however, the voice in general 
is treated more like an instrument. 
Frequent long coloratura passages 
are sung on one vowel of a word and, 
therefore, it is easier for the singer 
to retain a more perfect vocal line 
since he can concentrate predomi- 
nantly on the production of vowels. 

“Instrumentalists are lucky people; 
they neither have vowels nor con- 
sonants.” Legato playing is unprob- 
lematical as compared to legato sing- 
ing. The instrumentalists have no 
sound interruptions by consonants; 
nor blending problems of vowels. 

“You can tell a life story in a 
single, sustained tone.” One could 
draw a parallel from just a single 
sustained tone on one pitch to a com- 
plete work of music with its variety 
of movements. Single tones with 
color, dynamic shading, intensity, 
rhythmical pulse and _ flexibility 
should be just as expressive and ani- 
mated as a more elaborate piece of 
music. In keeping this comparison 
in mind one will never shade a tone 
mechanically without any inner mean- 
ing or life. “Rhythmical pulse is the 
soul of music,” said Beethoven. Any 
metronomical, mechanical conception 
would just destroy the inner rhythm 
of any music. 

“If you are finished, you are not 
finished.” In singing, the most im- 
portant resonance cavity, the phar- 
ynx, is widened and the lining made 
firm by a yawning or inhaling feel- 
ing. In any other instrument, reson- 


ance chambers are prefabricated; 
they neither will become smaller, 
collapse, nor change in any way. It 
follows that, in singing, simultane- 
ously with the production of tone, 
the resonance cavities have constant- 
ly to be kept widely open in order to 
avoid any “give.” It also means that 
vocal resonance cavities have to be 
shaped and prepared by vigorous 
inhalation a fraction sooner than the 
attack of the tone, kept widely open 
during the entire phonation, and held 
open slightly past the ending of tone 
to resonate the end of tone just as 
favorably as the beginning. In that 
way the musical atmosphere will 
linger on as well. 


BREATHING 


“A good under-water swimmer or 
a good furniture lifter does not make 
a good singer, although swimmers 
and lifters, as well as singers, have 
excellently trained breathing mus- 
cles.” It follows that breathing exer- 
cises for singers are only of specific 
value if combined with tone produc- 
tion, but not if trained separately 
from singing. 


Psychological Aspects To 

Help Overcome Shortness of Air 

in Singing Long Phrases. 

Of course a thorough understand- 
ing of support is a prerequisite. Sub- 
stitute, in proportion, the air con- 
sumed during and towards the end of 
a phrase, with a constant renewal of 
vital musical energy for the task of 
the required prolonged vocal musical 
expression. In doing so, you will 
always be able to make use of the 
reserve air in the body. You will not 
give way to fatigue and will always 
have enough strength to finish a long 
taxing musical phrase. 

All previous discussions bring us 
to the realization that breathing for 
life-saving or for everyday life dif- 
fers greatly from breathing for sing- 
ing. It means that breathing muscles 
can be activated automatically as well 
as voluntarily. Habitually, inhala- 
tion and exhalation involuntarily fol- 
low each other with an even, periodic 
frequency. For singing, however, the 
exhalation process is very gradual 
and very slow and, therefore, rein- 
halation which is intentionally deep 
becomes quite delayed. For singing 
voluntarily modified breathing is 
used. 

“If you take the trouble, there will 
be no trouble.” >>> 









LISZT: 


By Edward Waters 
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Reference Department, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. Mr. 
Waters was assisted by Stewart 
Gordon, pianist, and Fague Spring- 
mann, baritone, both of the Music 
Department, University of Mary- 
land, who performed the works 
about which Mr. Waters spoke. 





















































Poet, 


OW fitting it is for the Music Teachers National As- 

sociation to observe the sesquicentennial of Franz 
Liszt’s birth may come to you as something of a surprise. 
Not only was he a great composer, a great artist, and a 
great teacher—he was also a great organizer, and he 
was the acknowledged founder, as well as honorary 
president, of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein. 
When?—in 1861, exactly a century ago. 

While the Verein, dedicated to the propagation of new 
music and the welfare of musicians, was far from wholly 
analogous to the MTNA, it maintained many ideals that 
coincide with yours, and it is reasonable to assume that 
Liszt, had he ever come to this country, would have been 
one of your active members and promoters. He believed 
in unity of action and accomplishment through organiza- 
tion, and in that sense our observance is doubly appro- 
priate. 

Franz Liszt was also one of the boldest, most imagina- 
tive, most impressionable, and most cultured composers 
in the history of music. Blessed or afflicted with such 
qualifications, he paid, and still pays, a price for his 
fame, for his artistic response to extramusical stimuli 
led him sometimes to extraordinary commonplaces of 
musical utterance. Conversely, however, his instinct for 
novelty and experimentation, his fearlessness in devising 
new forms or in trying new harmonies, his curiosity 
about the applicability of music to enhance emotional 
impact combine to make him unique among the creators 
of his century. Our music and our musical life (for he 
vastly influenced our habits as well as our listening) owe 
him an incalculable debt, and a year’s celebration is 
none too long to restudy and reaffirm his significance. 

This morning’s presentation, in which I play the 
humblest of roles, will bring you a variety of Liszt’s 
music, some well known and passably familiar—in a 
special observance we cannot afford to ignore the familiar 
—and much that is unfamiliar, perhaps wholly unknown. 
and downright strange. There is a world of difference 
between the young Liszt and the old. It is the difference 
between the ardor and passion of youth and the brusque- 
ness, sometimes austerity, of age, with varying degrees 
of each becoming manifest in between. The one element! 
both have in common is the conviction, easily trans 
mitted to the listener, that this manner of writing, at the 
time of writing, exemplifies the composer’s most inward 
aims. 

In 1837, 38 and 39 Liszt and the Countess Marie 
d’Agoult spent much time in Italy where they absorbed 
that country’s history, art and literature. The poetry o! 
Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) made a particularly 
deep impression upon the composer, and in 1838 or 1839 
he set three of the great humanist’s sonnets to music 
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They are among Liszt’s earliest songs. 

Petrarca’s sonnets are an idealized, though nonetheless 
passionate, tribute to the immortal Laura, whose sub- 
stance is still shadowy, but whose existence can scarcely 
be doubted. Liszt’s settings are extremely well known in 
his own piano solo arrangements thereof, but the earlier 
song versions deserve more frequent revival. 

Sonnet 123, /’ vidi in terra angelici costumi, is the third 
and shortest of the set. In it the reflective poet cannot 
forget his lady’s beauties, and he recalls her expressions 
of melancholy to which heaven itself must pay attention. 
In translation by the Reverend Dr. Nott the text is: 

Yes, I beheld on earth angelic grace, 

And charms divine which mortals rarely see, 

Such as both glad and pain the memory; 

Vain, light, unreal is all else I trace: 

Tears I saw shower’d from those fine eyes apace, 

Of which the sun ofttimes might envious be; 

Accents I heard sigh’d forth as movingly, 

As to stay floods, or mountains to displace. 

Love and good sense, firmness, with pity join’d 

And wailful grief, a sweeter concert made 

Than ever yet was pour’d on human ear: 

And heaven unto the music so inclined, 

That not a leaf was seen to stir the shade; 

Such melody had fraught the winds, the atmosphere. 

Liszt’s song is quiet and placid, its sinuous melodic 
line well fitting the Italian words, Recitative- and arioso- 
like phrases halt the purely lyrical progression, while the 
accompaniment throughout is relatively simple. Twelve 
measures on the piano set the mood, and eight measures 
on the piano offer an appropriate coda. In the conclusion 
a succession of rhythmic sequences (six figures, subtly 
introduced off-beat) gives the effect of a reiterated sigh 
prompted by sweet sadness. 

(Mr. Gordon and Mr. Springmann performed the 

Sonnet No. 123 of Petrarch) 

Liszt was the greatest of all piano transcribers, and 
a hearing of this same song as a piano solo attests the 
artistry he could bring to paraphrase. It is far from a 
literal transcription, The first four measures are the 
same, but then the piano waxes more dramatic and 
chromatic. The song melody does not enter until the 
fifteenth measure, and the accompaniment is fuller and 
richer. The vocal line is easily recognizable, but it is 
slightly altered and extended; it also attains to a heavier 
climax, as if, the words lacking, it must be emphasized 
and magnified. In the middle the song changed briefly 
to 34 meter; the piano does not, an interesting example 
of Liszt’s reaction to the difference of medium and effect. 
The close is very similar to the song, but the rhythmic 
figures are less sharply marked. 
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(Mr. Gordon performed the piano transcription of the 
Sonnet No. 123 of Petrarch) 
Liszt revised this song in 1861, and the new version 

reflects the master’s penchant for improvement as well 

as his changing attitude toward the words. Now the 
voice enters in the eighth measure, the curve of the 
melody is less extensive, the accompaniment is even 
simpler and more pointed. Certain accents are shifted, 
the middle section shows an entirely different treat- 
ment (a new musical concept, indeed), and the con- 
cluding page, while reminiscent of the first version, is 
bare and plain. Again the piano postludes, but the 
sighs have given way to simple chords of sad finality. 

The three versions together show incontestably that a 

true composer’s sensitivity is never static in responding 

to the same stimulus at varying times. 

(Mr. Gordon and Mr. Springmann performed the re- 

vised Sonnet No. 123 of Petrarch) 

Late in life, between 1884 and 1886, Liszt composed 
and assembled seven piano pieces, which were attempts 
at musical portraiture. Three of these Historical Hun- 
garian Portraits date from earlier years, though revised 
for the finished set; four were newly written. The sub- 
jects were famous Hungarians who, in one way or an- 
other, promoted Hungarian culture, nationality and free- 
dom. The second portrait is of Josef Eétvés (1813- 
1871), humanitarian, statesman and novelist, who was 
Minister of Culture (1848) in the first responsible Hun- 
garian Government. He was particularly interested in 
advancing popular education and instruction. How ap- 
propriately the portraiture is done it is impossible to 
say, for with Liszt this was a highly personal matter, but 
the composer’s objective was both noble and extraordi- 
nary. Furthermore, the music is curious. Gone are the 
empty brilliance of earlier works and a striving for exter- 
nal effect; instead, there is an effort to penetrate to 
essentials of character and to honor an individual for 
having served well his nation and mankind. 

(Mr. Gordon performed the Musical Portrait No.2— 

Eétvés Jozef) 

Programmatic music, whether it reflect a mood or 
depict a scene, found in Liszt its strongest champion. 
Early and late in his career he was the paysagiste par 
excellence. In 1877 he composed much of his third book 
of Années de pélerinage, and three of the pieces are evo- 
cations of the lovely surroundings at the Villa d’Este in 
Tivoli, near Rome. Here, thanks to the hospitality of 
Gustav Adolf, Cardinal von Hohenlohe, the Abbe Liszt 
returned annually for a few months each fall and drank 
in the beauty that the Cardinal did so much to restore. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A CLIMATE OF DIGNITY 


(Continued from page 6) 


I would suggest to us that individually we, as music 
teachers, may lag behind certain legislators in our atti- 
tudes. These legislators are people we should be leading 
and not following. Have we indeed, I would ask, posited 
a national arts policy? If not, why not? And if we are 
not to do it, then who indeed is to do it? 

In a book itself very controversial, The House of In- 
tellect, Jacques Barzun argues that in the most important 
matters, persuasion is an offense. In this sense, | am not 
going to try to persuade you. I would prefer to state a 
point of view in rather random fashion and hope that a 
central thread will emerge from it. 

Fortunately for us, to the Soviet Union culture is a 
weapon of foreign policy. Senator Javits was quite cor- 
rect, in the March-April, 1961 issue of American Music 
Teacher, in saying that we must now counter it in the 
interest of our own self-preservation. 

But I would argue to you that in doing this, and in 
accepting this limited point view, we should be doing 
the right thing for the wrong reason. You will recall 
that Eliot argues in Murder in the Cathedral that this is 
the greatest treason of all. 

Is music then not more than a mere pawn in a cold 
war? Is our interest in the arts to stop at a point where 
we are competitive with the Soviet Union or, now that 
by geographic or historical accident we are willy-nilly 
thrust into a position of world leadership, is our cultural 
interest to stop at a point where civilized Europeans will 
be willing to accept our cultural leadership? Or are the 


arts worth pursuing because they are fundamentally 
important, fundamentally human? 

You see, if we accept a conception which limits the 
arts to being an instrument of foreign policy, we shall 
find ourselves very quickly in the position of the scien- 
tist who, in fundamental conflict, would like to do truly 
basic research, but finds it a practical matter that the 
Air Force or the Navy are the best source of funds. 

What I would like to do, then, is to look at some of 
the causes for the position of the arts in America today, 
to examine some of the effects, and to suggest directions 
for the evolution in an affluent and urbanized society of 
a proper arts program. | would want you to understand 
that I am not condemning out of hand what we are 
presently doing in the arts—I think we achieve rather 
remarkably—and | think also that the fact that I can 
raise at this point in our history the kinds of issues 
that I want to raise with you is in itself a most hopeful 
sign. A decade ago we should have found it unrealistic 
to raise these questions at all. 

The arts however exist in an aristocratic tradition. | 
mean here the tradition of an intellectual aristocracy— 
I think there is an intellectual aristocracy—and that 
everyone does not “understand” music in an ultimate 
sense (some people who are on Symphony Boards do 
not, and they should probably still be on Symphony 
Boards. ) 

| think the only aristocracy that makes any sense—the 
only valid one—is an intellectual aristocracy. In this 
connection I would call to your attention a quotation 
from the Spanish thinker, Ortega y Gassett, from The 
Revolt of the Masses: “When one speaks of select minori- 
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ties’ it is usual for the evil-minded to twist the sense 
of this expression pretending to be unaware that the 
select man is not that petulant person who thinks him- 
self superior to the rest but the man who demands more 
of himself than the rest, even though he may not fulfill 
in his person those higher exigencies. For there is no 
doubt that the most radical division that it is possible 
to make of humanity is that which splits it into two 
classes of creatures: those who make great demands on 
themselves, piling up difficulties and duties and those 
who demand nothing special of themselves, but for whom 
to live is to be every moment what they are without 
imposing upon themselves any effort toward perfection, 
mere buoys on the waves.” 

In this preface to The House of Intellect, Barzun ob- 
serves that, “The worst and even the mediocre must be 
taken for granted as a cultural constant. It is waste of 
time to belabor shady schools, corrupt journals, stupid 
government officials and unscrupulous exploiters of the 
eternally gullible. The ignorance of the unlettered takes 
no scrutiny to establish. What we need to plumb is the 
ignorance of the educated and the anti-intellectualism of 
the intellectuals. What matters to a nation is whether the 
best product, or in certain cases the high average, which 
prides itself on excellence, deserves its reputation.” 

I am reminded when I used to judge music contests 
in Ohio, as judges we were privileged to give five different 
ratings to students. I think No. 1 was excellent, No. 2 
was superior, No. 3 was very good, No. 4 was good and 
No. 5 was fair. No matter how execrably a student played, 
you could never give him a grade lower than Fair; and 
the practical fact of the matter was that if you graded 


him less than Very Good, his teacher was likely to be 
fired. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the causes for 
the position of the arts in the United States and the 
attitude toward them. Advertising is certainly a very 
important factor. It creates wants for reason of economic 
gain. If we raise the question “are these wants always 
socially and individually desirable, or are they perhaps 
destructive and perverse?” we get a very troublesome 
answer. 

The language of advertising itself is excessive. A little 
box of face tissue exhorts one to “Treat Your Face to this 
New Experience;” and I confess to you that I would 
blush to describe the symphonies of Beethoven in terms 
which I find resc rved to laxatives on television. 

It has become a great concern to me that the only 
substantial subsidy to the performing arts in this country 
is one which accrues as a by-product to advertising. 
Think of that for a moment. The kind of music that will 
sell beer or girdles is the kind that is prized and — 
better—paid for. 

We hear people speak of the “lively” arts in conse- 
quence, the inference of that for ourselves | suppose 
being that the arts which we are concerned with are the 
“deadly” ones. 

But I would raise very seriously this question: what 
is the total moral effect on the social organism of or- 
ganizations which behave in this fashion in which 
advertising has this function. 

Perhaps you feel this is overdrawn. I think anyone who 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ITH the beginning of this new biennium of work, I 

want first to express my appreciation to all who helped 
with the various activities planned for piano teachers 
during the past two years. Then I want to let you know 
that I feel honored at being reelected to serve another 
term as your chairman. Needless to say, my efforts in 
behalf of our profession will be continued as far as time, 
energy and finances permit. 

Working closely with the chairman will be Celia Mae 
Bryant, whose talents and experience will be invaluable 
as we continue work on projects already started and as 
we begin new ones. Mrs. Bryant was elected to the office 
formerly called Secretary but now known as Vice- 
Chairman of the Piano Section. This change in the Con- 
stitution was approved at the business meeting during 
the Philadelphia Convention. 

Another important outcome of the business meeting 
was a decision to schedule time at the next National 
Convention for open discussions on problems which affect 
the profession of piano teaching and the individuals 
engaged in it. 

Reports from Division and State Chairmen were made 
at the business meeting. These reports are in the process 
of being condensed for possible publication in American 
Music Teacher. A valuable report on admission require- 
ments in piano for students wishing to be music majors 
in college was made by a committee of Division Piano 
Chairmen headed by Mrs. Ava Case. Mimeographed 
copies were distributed to those attending the meeting. 

No doubt everyone has heard about the magnificent 
programs of the Convention. One interesting feature was 
a series of performances of recommended repertoire 
material for high school students. In addition, seven lists 
of teaching materials for special purposes were provided 
in mimeographed form to teachers in the audience. 


Exchange of Ideas 


So many teachers have indicated an interest in having 
a statement of accomplishments which might reasonably 
be expected from piano students at various age levels 
that I am sure the following article will be read with 
enthusiasm. Please remember that we welcome comments 
on this “Exchange” section. 


From: W. Emerson Meyers, 
Washington, D. C. 


MILEPOSTS FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


It is almost universal that teachers and students 
measure state of advancement in piano study by the 
material being played. Imaginary grades have been set 
up and etudes, sonatas, pieces, and such materials have 
been assigned as grade 1, 2, 3, etc. It is assumed that if 
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a student can get through, let us say, a Bach Two Part 
Invention, he is somewhere about grade 4 or 5. 

This simple system for measuring state of advancement 
would be quite satisfactory if all were in agreement as 
to the accomplishments that should go into a satisfactory 
student performance of the Invention. In other words 
while the grading system may measure quantity, it cannot 
indicate quality of performance. 

It is my purpose, in this paper, to offer food for 
thought in the matter of improving student performance 
quality and some new ideas on measuring achievement at 
various age levels according to a program of study to- 
ward an arbitrarily fixed point for the purpose of this 
presentation. 

First of all let us say that if someone asked me if | 
thought a grading system were necessary, I would say, 
“No, but if a student had not accomplished certain things 
by a certain age, there would be great likelihood that he 
would never accomplish them and therefore I do believe 
there should be mileposts or intermediate goals measur- 
ing accomplishment versus age so that the teacher can 
size up the situation.” Grading may be psychologically 
useful in the early years of study but I believe that it 
tells little if applied on the usual yearly basis. 

Before discussing achievement at an intermediate goal 
I must talk about the ultimate goal. Or do I hear someone 
say “Not all piano students have the same goal; they 
aren't all going to be artist performers”? Assuming that 
we are dealing with small children, who is going to set 
himself up to play God and to declare what these children 
will be ten years hence? This is strong language but I 
certainly mean it to be, for I do not believe in a 4-track 
system or a 3- or a 2-track system in beginning study in 
music. There is time enough for this sort of thing to 
make itself felt at the college level. At the beginning. 
there should be only the finest teaching and the perfect 
goals should be kept in mind. As I discuss my milepost 
goals, you will see that I have a valid reason for this 
statement. Frankly 90% of the college students I teach 
have serious deficiencies on entering which stem from 
poor teaching in their first three or four years of study 
as children. Here, of course, I am speaking of people 
who have, to some extent, decided upon a career in 
music and so I am getting a bit ahead of my story. 

At the beginning, the child’s only goal is to make 
music. The conscientious teacher will, therefore, do 
everything necessary to enable the child to make music 
not only now but will prepare the child to make music 
years hence. The good teacher does not stop with the 
immediate but always works looking toward future mile- 
posts. He never loses sight of the true nature of music 
which is to transmit a stimulating thought or message 
via organized sound and all its properties. 
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Referring back to the track system idea; in all my 
observances of teaching in England and on the Continent, 
I never once heard the idea that one beginner was taught 
everything and the other just enough to get along because 
he wasn’t going to be a musician. The idea of a feeble 
childhood experience in music is as abhorrent to those 
teachers as it is to me because in knowledge there is only 
one truth. All study is a quest for truth. It is a matter 
of simple honesty. Also I was raised on the old adage, 
“If a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well.” In 
mathematics, we do not teach that 2 plus 2 is approxi- 
mately 4 nor do we teach part of how to do long division. 
Why, therefore, should music study be exempt from 
honesty ? 


Self Discipline 


I am a firm believer that the student who has acquired 
the necessary amount of self-discipline, discipline of his 
thought processes and physical control necessary to play 
music on the piano, exhibits important character traits. 

A music student learns to think, to reason, to remem- 
ber, to deduce, to adduce, to observe, to listen, to emu- 
late, to exercise critical judgment and above ali he learns 
the values that poetry, in its true nature, can contribute 
to the good life. 

For the practical purpose of this paper, let us assume 
we are starting with a student who is 8 years old. Then 
we will attempt to establish mileposts of accomplishment 
leading eventually to college entrance. To fix these mile- 
posts, it is necessary to see what these entrance require- 
ments are. My experience shows that the following are 
fair examples of what might be expected for admission 
into a music major curriculum: 

All major and minor scales and arpeggios, four notes 
to the beat, four octaves, hands together, legato parallel 
motion M.M. = 92 to 104. 

An etude by Czerny (op. 299), Heller, Duvernoy, 

Cramer 
A Bach Two Part Invention (up to a Prelude and 
Fugue, W.T.C.) 

A movement of a sonata by Haydn, Mozart, or Bee- 

thoven 

A slow piece 

A fast piece 

All materials from memory 

In order to examine in detail just what these words 
mean, let us suppose an exact program a student is going 
to perform: 

Scales, arpeggios as stated 

Bach Two Part Invention No. 2 in C minor 

Beethoven, lst Sonata, lst movement 

Slow Piece: Nocturne, Grieg 

Fast Piece: Schubert Impromptu in E flat, Opus 90 

No. 2 

What preparation does a performance of these items 
entail? 

First of all, any performance entails assurance. He 
must feel he is able to play the pieces as well as they 
can be played. He should never knowingly play what he 
believes is an unworthy compromise and he must never 
knowingly “fake” a performance. He must be at ease 
musically and technically. 

Why are scales required and what goes into their 
playing? First of all, in my opinion, if a student can 
play scales as indicated and well, he has achieved a good 
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measure of self-discipline and he has the ability to work 
and to learn. He has acquired many techniques, among 
which are finger control and independence, the ability to 
put his thumb under the hand and to pass the hand over 
the thumb smoothly. He has learned to play from the 
shoulder and to play with a good hand position and a 
loose wrist. Above all he has learned to listen critically 
for evenness of touch, tone and rhythm. If the student 
plays with a good, round legato sound, I know he is on 
the right track and has been well trained and is well 
coordinated. 

What I have said for scales applies equally to arpeggios 
plus the fact that I know he could handle chords because 
arpeggios cannot be too successfully played until 4-note 
chords have been well practiced. With such a foundation, 
the way is prepared for immediate advancement. Of 
course, to learn scales and arpeggios the student must 
have some knowledge of elementary theory so that his 
further work in the field also has a foundation. 

The etude will demonstrate the student’s ability to 
handle sustained technical work in changing patterns. 
Too, etudes are a good memory test for often their form 
is complicated by phrases of unequal length. They also 
demonstrate fingering accuracy and discipline, in addi- 
tion to a certain amount of endurance. Most pieces 
sound well by themselves but one has to make etudes 
sound well. This is a good test of musicianship and 
pianism. ' 


Bach 


We now come to the Bach item. This is a test of 
ability to handle polyphonic music from the standpoints 
of technical control of tone, memory and musical under- 
standing. To get to the point of being able to play this 
piece well means that the student has played at least 
three easier two-part inventions and previouly has had 
some of the beginning Bach pieces plus many of the 
small preludes. He will have a background in Bach. 
The student will be able to play legato, to play mordents, 
to phrase parts independently, have a fair variety of 
touch and to finger well. The student will understand 
melodic line and the interruption thereof including such 
ideas as those of artists and thesis and anacrusis though 
he may not know these names for the ideas—it is more 
important that he understand the spirit or nature of the 
ideas than the facts of their names. Of course the student 
will understand the idea of counterpoint and recognize 
and be able to play thematic material in contra-distinction 
to counter subject material; he will be able to “bring 
out” the important voice. It may well be that the student 
has reached the point of understanding terrace dynamics. 
To play this piece well, the student will have developed 
a sense of steady tempo and even playing. 

The Beethoven Sonata movement tells me that the 
student has played other music by Beethoven such as the 
Sonatas Op. 49, the Nel Cor Piu Variations and perhaps 
a Contra-Dance or a German Dance. By no means will 
the movement in question be the student’s first experience 
in Beethoven. To play this movement well requires under- 
standing of sonata-allegro form and key relationships, 
phrase form (including recognition of motif and phrase 
members) plus the idea of thematic development. The 
piece requires the use of hand or wrist staccato, legato 
and portamento touches plus a variety of dynamics in- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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CHORAL 
Reviewed by Tom Mills. 


A BALLAD OF THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH. Music by Normand Lockwood. 
Text by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers. For mixed chorus, narrator, and 
band, or piano. Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 
Vocal score S ws 
Optional parts, set 2.50 
Full score 7.50 
Full band with full score 15.00 
Symphonic band with full score 20.00 
Extra parts, each 1.20 

A fascinating ballad for the advanced 


choir portrayed in the traditionaly good 
harmony and composition of Normand 
Lockwood, on an era of our history which 
stands more beautifully in death than in 
resurrection, 


JEPHTE. By Giacomo Carissimi. Pub- 
lished by G. Ricordi. For four solo 
voices, mixed chorus, double _ string 
orchestra, harp and organ. $1.25. 

An expressive and delicate work with- 
in the realm of the alert choir. Solos are 
in moderate range and the choral tech- 
nique lies well within the scope of better 
choirs. The chordal construction, dy- 
namic markings, and the rhythmic pat- 
terns combine to make it a good program 
number for most choirs. 


PSALM OF REDEMPTION. Music by 
Robert Elmore. Text from the Bible and 
the Hymnal. Cantata for alto, and bari- 
tone solos, chorus, organ, three trumpets, 





Just Published— 


Just Right for Young Pianists 
ECHOES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Made easy to sing and play by GEORGES BERMONT 


25 of the most popular songs of the North and South, arranged for piano with words, music 
and chord symbols. Playable by guitar and all keyboard instruments. 


Contents include 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC, DIXIE LAND, BONNIE BLUE FLAG, GOOBER PEAS, 
JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE MOTHER, TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND, etc. 


MILLS PIANO HITS 


especially and simply arranged for the piano student by 
MARK NEVIN 


Now the young beginner can play the same songs grown-ups do with wonderfully simplified 


arrangements. 


Contents include 


Price $1.00 


For Me And My Gal, Girl Of My Dreams, Stars Fell On Alabama, Who's Sorry 


Now?, Margie, Down By The Station, etc. 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE... 


Price $1.00 


THE MICHAEL AARON NOTE READER 


(the Write Way to Note Reading ) 


¢ Written by the first name in piano teaching, MICHAEL AARON, author of the 
famous MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE. 


© Includes note reading, note spelling, note writing, note games and quizzes. 
© Uncluttered pages make for easy reading. Step by step procedure insures complete 


familiarity with musical nomenclature. 
© Just the book for beginners . . . 


makes an ideal gift for the young student. 


Price $1.00 


TEACHER'S AIDS... 
Theory Papers 
by Marvin Kahn 


In three books—a complete selection of 
theory papers covering beginner level 
through upper intermediate grade level. 


Book | -65 
Book Il $1.00 
Book Ill $1.00 





STUDENTS’ FUN... 
Variety and Spice 
by Hazel Cobb 


A Folio of Popular Styles (ORIENTAL, 
MADAL, FOLK-TUNE, BLUES, SIMPLE 
BALLAD, HOE-DOWN, MODERN, 
BOOGIE). Part two of contents is lots of 
fun—4 complete boogie woogie solos and 
patterns. 

Price $1.00 


Send today for our complete piano catalog—Free 





MILLS MUSIC, INC, 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





three trombones, and percussion. Pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro. $1.50. 

Although this work requires musician- 
ship on the part of chorus and instru- 
mental ensemble, it is a fresh approach 
to the psalms and hymns of the church. 
Extremely difficult in spots for the non- 
professional choir. Any director should 
find the work rewarding. 


Tom Mills is Associate Professor of 
Voice, University of Missouri. 


CLARINET 
Reviewed by Guido Mecoli. 


EASY ORIGINAL CLARINET SOLOS 
with Piano Accompaniment. Compiled 
and Edited by Stanley Drucker. Volume 
26 of Music for Millions Series. Consoli- 
dated Music Publishers, Ine. $2.00. 

“Music for Millions” compiled by Stan- 
ley Drucker, is certainly a most welcome 
and refreshing addition to the limited 
repertoire for the student clarinetist. 

Of particular interest is his arrange- 
ment of the second movement of the 
Brahms Sonata No. 1 which is originally 
written in 4/8. He has arranged it in 4/4 
time, thereby eliminating the _ thirty- 
second notes which seem to frighten the 
young clarinetist. 

All students of the clarinet should 
become familiar with Mozart as soon as 
possible. Mr. Drucker has afforded them 
this opportunity with his arrangement of 
the slow movement of the Concerto in A 
major and the slow movement of the 
Quintet. 

By editing the classical repertoire in 
this manner, Mr. Drucker has made it 
possible for the student to become 
acquainted with the “masters” at a much 
earlier stage than would ordinarily be 
the case. 


Guido Mecoli is Head of the Clarinet 
Department, Settlement Music School of 
Philadelphia. 


VIOLIN 
Reviewed by Bernard Fischer. 


OROR. Op. 42. “Persian Lullaby.” By 
Alan Hovhaness. Whitney Blake Music 
Publishers. 80c. 

This 32 bar composition written by a 
well-known contemporary composer is in 
the modern idiom, harmonically at least. 
Simple. Easy to perform. Has strength 
and charm. Highly recommended for 
imtermediate grade students. 


Bernard Fischer is Chairman of the 
Department of Music Education and In- 
structor of violin and viola at the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


BAND 
Reviewed by Paul Van Bodegraven. 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC. Music by 
Richard Rogers. Words by Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd. Arranged by Robert 
Russell Bennett. Williamson Music, Inc 
Playing time, 1044 minutes. 

Full Band $10.00 
Symphenic Band 

Conductor, separately 

Extra parts, each j 

With Robert Russell Bennett as the 
arranger and Richard Rogers the com 
poser, the inevitable result is a fine ligh 
selection, very melodic, needless to say 
which serves the purpose of the concer 
band in a variety of situations. This i 
one of the “long”  arrangements—10) 
minutes. 
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GIGI. By Alan Jay Lerner and Fred- 
erick Loewe. Arranged for school band 
by C. Paul Herfurth. New York: Mara- 
Lane Music Corporation; Chappell & 
Co., Inc. Sole agent. Optional SATB 


parts. 


Full Band $6.00 
Symphonic Band 8.00 
Conductor (8 line) 1.50 
Extra parts, each 0 


C. Paul Herfurth furnishes the band 
with another of his competent arrange- 
ments geared to the middle grade groups. 
This can be played by a good junior high 
band while at the same time being appro- 
priate for use by groups at all levels of 
competence. The length of six minutes 
and the possibility of using it with 
chorus add to its usefulness. 


SILHOUETTES. A medley of Jerome 
Kern melodies arranged by John War- 
rington. T. B. Harms Co. Playing time, 
5 minutes. 


Full Band $6.00 
Symphonic Band 8.00 
Conductor (8 line) 1.00 
Extra parts, each 50 


A medley using “The Song Is You,” 
“Lovely To Look At,” “Why Do I Love 
You,” and “The Way You Look To- 
night,” so if you want to make with the 
love songs, how can you do any better? 
Five minutes in length so it doesn’t 
overdo the subject. 


SOFT SHOE SERENADE, By Morton 
Gould. Arranged by John Cacavas from 
the composer's original score. Playing 
time, 3 minutes. New York: G & C 
Music Corp.; Chappell & Co., Sole agent. 


Full Band $5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 
Conductor (8 line) 1.25 
Extra parts, each .60 


Composed by Morton Gould, who also 
does a fine job of arranging for band, 
but arranged by Cacavas. Strange, but 
Morton Gould fans will appreciate this 
addition nonetheless. It lasts a short 
three minutes and uses the concert keys 
of C and G which makes the condensed 
score look like an orchestral version. 


Paul Van Bodegraven is Chairman of the 
Department of Music Education, New 
York University. 


BOOKS 
Reviewed by Celia Mae Bryant. 


A SELECTED LIST OF GRADED 
TEACHING MATERIAL FOR THE 
PIANO. Compiled by George McNabb. 
Edited by Ruth Watanabe. Published by 
Eastman School of Music. Distributed by 
Edward H. Easley, 151 Eastland Avenue, 
Rochester 18, New York. 

One of the most complete compilations 
of piano teaching material available. 
Of immeasurable assistance to piano 
teachers. Over 2,000 numbers are listed 
beginning with Prebeginner Materials to 
Advanced Materials which would qualify 
for college entrance requirements. Al- 
bums, collections of pieces, ensemble 
music, sheet music, etc., are to be found 
in the listings for each grade, one 
through six. For example, Grade 6 lists 
Bach Two-part Inventions, easy Bee- 
thoven sonatas. A fine reference book 
for all piano teachers. 


Celia Mae Bryant is Associate Professor 
of Music, University of Oklahoma. 
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FLUTE 
Reviewed by John Krell. 


SELECTED FLUTE SOLOS with Piano 
Accompaniment. Compiled and edited by 
Jay Arnold. Volume 101 of Everybody’s 
Favorite Series. Amsco Music Publishing 

20. $1.75. 

“Everybody’s Favorites” are not neces- 
sarily yours or mine, and _instru- 
mentalists have learned through bitter 
experience to avoid collections of this 
description. 

This collection, however, represents a 
refreshing change from the “Simple 
Aveu” type and the price of $1.75 is 
right. Almost any one of these thirteen 
numbers purchased singly would approxi- 
mate the cost of the entire volume. 

Although there are no contemporary 
works included, there is a nice spread of 
period and style from an extracted Bach 


“Gavotte” to the unabashed “corn” of 
Doppler’s “Fantasie Pastorale Hon- 
groise.” Just the inclusion of such stand- 
ards as Mozart’s D Major Concerto with 
the Anderson cadenzas (I prefer the 
Traffanel), the Chaminade “Concertino” 
and the Fauré “Fantasie” makes this 
volume a substantial bargain for the 
serious and advanced student. Included 
also are various selections of encore 
length by Pessard, Goddard and others. 

The series is described as being “com- 
piled and edited” by Jay Arnold; “com- 
piled”, yes, but “edited”, no! Comparing 
the Mozart and the Chaminade with my 
old Breitkopf and Enoch editions, I find 
them identical; photostatic reproduc- 
tions, which is all to the good. But 
wouldn’t it reflect more integrity and 
actually enhance the value if the pub- 
lishers were to acknowledge the sources 


(Continued on page 22) 
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instruction or recreation. 


Each book, $1.00 


Arranged by Mischa Portnoff 


BELLS ARE RINGING 
CAMELOT . 
CAN-CAN . 

FINIAN'S RAINBOW . 
FLOWER DRUM SONG . 
GIGI 


PAL JOEY Sanaa 
PORGY AND BESS 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC . 


Arranged by William Stickles 


CAROUSEL .......... 
THE KING AND | 
KISS ME, KATE . 

MY FAIR LADY .. 
OKLAHOMA! . 
ROBERTA ....... 
SHOW BOAT .... 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
STATE FAIR .. 


order from your music dealer 
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Easy-to-play Songs 
from the Theatre 


for piano players of all ages 


The outstanding songs from America's musical theatre and films 
are available in albums from each show. These simplified editions 
with larger-size notes and horizontal format are designed for 


The Chappell Group 


609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Comden, Green & Styne 
.Lerner & Loewe 

Cole Porter 

Harburg & Lane 
.. «Rodgers & Hammerstein 
.Lerner & Loewe 

Styne & Sondheim 
-++Rodgers & Hart 
George Gershwin 

Rodgers & Hammerstein 


Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Rodgers & Hammerstein 
..Cole Porter 

Lerner & Loewe 
.Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Kern & Harbach 

.Kern & Hammerstein 
.Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Rodgers & Hammerstein 
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The Value of Student Auditions 


the Division. 

Auditions will be held in two 
areas, piano and strings. Each state 
within the Division may send one 
representative to participate in each 
field. At each audition judges will 
select two students, one in each field, 
as the Division Student Performers 
for that year. These students will be 
eligible to perform at the subsequent 
National Convention. 


OBJECTIVES: 


By Beth Miller Harrod 





BETH MILLER HARROD, Head 
of the Beth Miller School of Piano 
in Fincoln, Nebraska, gave this 
speech before an open meeting ef 


the MTNA Student Activities Sec- 


tion at the 1961 National Biennial 
Convention in Philadelphia. 


OR those of us who have worked 

closely with the Student Auditions 
Plan, as adopted by the West Central 
Division, it is unthinkable that there 
could be any question of the value of 
Student Auditions. The two West 
Central Division auditions held, first 
in 1960 during the Wichita Conven- 
tion and again last Saturday here in 
Philadelphia, have produced young 
talent who, by performance and at- 
tendant tests, have displayed musi- 
cianship on the highest level. 

I have been privileged to know 
personally a number of these young 
people—a pianist from Iowa, a vio- 
linist from South Dakota, a cellist 
from Colorado, and the two from 
Nebraska. I have observed with in- 
terest their preparation, their en- 
thusiasm and their high regard for 
these auditions. I have been amazed 
at their ability to rise to the demands 
of these occasions and to present 
themselves with dignity and pride as 
young artists. 

I can think of no finer or more 
realistic way for the West Central 
Division to serve its membership than 
to offer this kind of benefit, this type 
of opportunity for serious music 
study, and the necessary expression 
of attainment which follows. 

The 1960 West Central Divisional 
Audition was actually a pilot project. 
It involved, in addition to the cus- 


tomary prepared performance, the 
testing of reading fluency, instru- 
mental technique, and basic skills, 
aural and analytical. As a teacher, I 
was immediately interested. Prepar- 
ing students for such comprehensive 
auditions was a challenge and pro- 
vided the opportunity to stress all the 
correlated aspects of music study, 
and not just virtuosity in perform- 
ance. In my opinion, this service to 
the teacher is in itself invaluable. 

I hope each one of you will study 
the West Central Division Audition 
plan, thinking of it in terms of adopt- 
ing it, at least in essence, for the use 
of all Divisions, 


MTNA WEST CENTRAL 
DIVISION 
STUDENT AUDITIONS PLAN 


Annual Student Auditions will be 
held by the West Central Division, as 
follows: 

1. At the biennial West Central Di- 
vision convention. 

2. In alternate years, at the site of 
the National Convention, ahead of 
the official opening of the con- 
vention. 

Auditions are the responsibility of 
the West Central Division Student 
Activities Committee which consists 
of a chairman appointed by the Divi- 
sion President and the State Student 
Activities Committee chairmen within 


To raise teaching standards and to 
inspire music students to higher 
achievements: 

1. By providing worthwhile goals 
for all music students. 

2. By providing opportunities for the 
very gifted student. 

3. By furnishing teachers with a pur- 
poseful program for developing 
musicianship along with perform- 
ance. 

. By providing an outline of litera- 
ture and material and a syllabus 
of musicianship requirements. 

. By promoting interest in the 
MTNA, including membership and 
convention attendance. 

. By making available to teachers 
and students constructive criticism 
through auditions. 

. By requiring exceedingly high 
standards for membership and 
offering opportunities for achiev- 
ing the best possible standards in 
the art of teaching and perform- 


ing. 
ELIGIBILITY : 


1. Participants in the Division Au- 
ditions must be students of teach- 
ers who are active members of 
MTNA. 

2. Participants must be high school 
students (9th through 12th grade) 
at the time of the Division audi- 
tion. 

. Participants must have been chosen 
as state representatives as a result 
of State Auditions. 

. Participants must be student mem- 
bers of MTNA at the time of the 
Division Audition. MTNA Stu- 
dent Membership costs $1 per 
year, but is not.required prior to 
the Division Audition. This $1 
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membership includes a subscrip- 
tion to the American Music 
Teacher and the privilege of con- 
vention attendance. No audition 
fee is required on the Division or 
National level. 


AUDITION REQUIREMENTS: 


Auditions on the Divisional level 
will include examinations of per- 
formance and musicianship which 
offer an appropriate challenge to the 
student of outstanding ability and 
achievement. 

1. Audition performances: sufficient 
time to evaluate the student’s true 
ability; will include comprehen- 
sive stylistic coverage, and sight 
reading. 

. Audition tests as designated by 
syllabus on musicianship require- 
ments provided through the Na- 
tional Student Activities Com- 
mittee. 

To be chosen to represent his state 
at the Division Audition is a great 
honor. State requirements have been 
of substantial quality, so that those 
heard at Division Auditions are 
equipped to meet the highest stand- 
ards. This type of objective should 
be valuable in setting a pattern for 
all teaching, and points up for stu- 
dents the importance of the high 
level standards. For all of these rea- 
sons it is proposed that our require- 
ments on Divisional level include 
both an examination of musicianship 
and performance. 

(Additional copies of the West 
Central Division Student Auditions 
Plan can be obtained from Mrs. Beth 
Miller Harrod, 132 South 12th, 
Lincoln, Nebraska). 

There has been discussion pro and 
con regarding the matter of competi- 
tion. It has been feared that the 
objectionable aspects would outweigh 
the advantages. For this reason the 
Nebraska state plan has avoided the 
“contest” element by holding five 
district auditions on elementary, in- 
termediate, as well as advanced 
levels. This gives the students of all 
teachers in the membership of Ne- 
braska Music Teachers Association 
the benefit of participation. Ratings 
and criticisms are given each audi- 
tionist for performance and _ tests 
which are similar but less: difficult 
than those required by the Divisional 
Auditions. Many very superior stu- 
dents are honored by being able to 
participate in the State Auditions. 
From this group, state representatives 
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and their alternates are chosen. A 
17 year old pianist and a 14 year old 
cellist were selected to represent Ne- 
braska at the Preconvention Audition 
here in Philadelphia. 

These youngsters have received 
local and state recognition which 
they have deserved. Since they both 
are from Lincoln, I have had first 
hand information about all that has 
followed the announcement of their 
award. Sister Casimir, Nebraska 
State Chairman of Student Activities, 
tried without success to get part of 
the expense money involved in send- 
ing the two boys to Philadelphia 
from Nebraska Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Undismayed, she went about 
soliciting help from other organiza- 
tions and individuals. The results 
were unbelievable. 


Benefit Concert 


First the Lincoln Music Teachers 
sponsored the boys by having them 
give a benefit concert. The publicity 
for this performance was good. On 
the day of the concert we had a snow- 
storm. In spite of this the hall was 
filled to capacity. If it had been a 
nice day there wouldn’t have been 
room for everyone. 

Lincoln had taken this project to 
heart. Contributions large and small 
poured in. Then the Lincoln Womens 
Club sponsored them in another con- 
cert. The end result was that more 
than enough money was provided 
for these boys to travel via jet to 
Philadelphia and back as well as 
their expenses while in Philadelphia. 
Everything about the project was re- 
warding. It helped the boys not only 
to get to Philadelphia, byt to prepare 
themselves more securely by playing 
two public recitals. The music teach- 
ers of Lincoln benefitted by sponsor- 
ing the project; the people of Lincoln 
by taking pride in two fine young- 
sters and best of all, music itself was 
given the recognition which is so 
often denied. And so Nebraska found 
a way to support its own. 

In my opinion the success of the 
two West Central Auditions is proof 
of their value. The adoption of simi- 
lar plans by the other four Divisions 
would add to our National strength. 
The urgency of formulating a long 
range plan based on the benefits | 
have mentioned seems imperative. 

The West Central Division has 
within itself six different programs; 
three states include strings; only two 
have district auditions which feed the 


state auditions; one state limits its 
audition to “outstanding talent.” Yet 
as a Division we have been able to 
work toward the Divisional Audi- 
tions with unanimity. Strong state 
programs need not be altered if they 
meet Divisional Audition test re- 
quirements. 


Divisional Differences 


Differences exist also between our 
five Divisions. The National Commit- 
tee has gathered up the accomplish- 
ment of each Division and has as- 
sembled the Student Concert which 
you will hear on Wednesday. As fine 
as this may be, I wonder if, in the 
light of history, we may not eventu- 
ally find that we have worked back- 
wards. More and more I am con- 
vinced that a strong national plan 
will strengthen and give stature to 
Divisional and State programs. 

It is obvious that Divisional Audi- 
tions and the National Recognition 
Concert represents a very few young 
people and a similar number of 
teachers. Neither Divisional nor Na- 
tional programs can begin and end 
with auditions for high school stu- 
dents. The time has come when we 
must consider long range plans for 
the future; plans which will benefit 
all teachers, in all states and on all 
levels; plans which will assist them 
in improving their teaching and in 
motivating their students. Dr. Boehle 
has presented the following to his 
National Committee: “This can be 
done by developing thorough syllabi 
for teaching of piano and strings at 
all levels, from the very beginning. | 
firmly believe that teachers will use 
these syllabi if various types of tests 
are used, along with performance, at 
State Auditions, and I believe the 
states will begin to use tests if we 
agree to demand them at all Divi- 
sional Auditions.” 

Could not the same be said of a 
National plan? Audition tests on the 
national level seems to me to be a 
natural continuation of the Divi- 
sional Auditions. Such an overall 
National plan is essential in my 
opinion It should be based on the 
framework of the Divisional pro- 
grams and should embrace the needs 
of the private teacher. It should af- 
ford opportunities and recognition 
for our nation’s gifted young people. 
I recommend that a National plan be 
formulated with the utmost haste and 
that it be done as the result of action 
taken at this Convention. he 








Ricordi presents: 


BAROQUE and CLASSICAL 
MUSIC for the KEYBOARD 


ANTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC FOR 
PIANO (Tagliapietra) 


GREAT MASTERS OF THE 16TH CENTURY—VOL. I 
—VOL. Il 


ITALIAN HARPSICHORD COMPOSITIONS (Vitali) VOL. I 
VOL. II 


9 ITALIAN HARPSICHORD COMPOSITIONS (Montani) 
18 ITALIAN HARPSICHORD COMPOSITIONS (Silvestri) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PAGES FROM: 
THE HARPSICHORD MUSIC OF THE BACH FAMILY 
(Montani) 


BELGIAN HARPSICHORD MUSIC (Montani) 
FRENCH HARPSICHORD MUSIC (Montani) 
GERMAN HARPSICHORD MUSIC (Montani) 
SPANISH HARPSICHORD MUSIC (Marchi) 
MY FIRST HARPSICHORD PIECES (Montani) 75 


TOCCATAS FOR HARPSICHORD BY ITALIAN 
MASTERS (Boghen) , er 3.75 


THE GRADED SCARLATTI (Motchane) Tee 


RICORDI will be pleased to send you, free of charge, 
a copy of their NEW PIANO CATALOGUE. 


Please Address Your Request To: 


G. RICORDI & CO., DEPT. 9 


16 West 6Ist Street — New York 23, New York 





RECENT RELEASES 
(Continued from page 19) 


as these items come into public domain. 
Even most paperback reprints indicate 
the original editions. 

Also I object to the casual habit the 
trade has adopted recently of transcribing 
and extracting a movement from a larger 
work for another instrument without 
identifying the original. In this case, the 
Bach “Gavotte” is from the Sixth Cello 
Suite. 

If I can embarrass the publishers, I 
would like to suggest that they can atone 
for their sins of reproduction and dele- 
tion by subsidizing the publication of a 
translation of Quantz’s Versuch Einer 
Anweisung Die Flute Tranversiere Zu 
Spielen which, with the population ex- 
plosion of young flutists these days, 
should be of great historical and practical 
value. 


John Krell is Head of the Flute Depart- 
ment, Settlement Music School of Phila- 
delphia and a member of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 


PIANO 


Reviewed by Celia Mae Bryant. 
Celia Mae Bryant is Associate Professor 
of Music, University of Oklahoma. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TWO BAGATELLES. By Joan Last. 


Grade 24-3. $1.10. Lovely contrast in 
mood, meter with well balanced changes 
in color and dynamics. Charming melo- 
dies which will appeal to children and 
give them an opportunity to work for bal- 
ance between melodic line and accom- 
paniment pattern. Splendid. 

TOCCATINA (The Birds). For solo 
piano and harpsichord. By Thomas B. 
Pitfield. Grade 4-5. $1.20. Contains mod- 
erate dissonances and variety of rhythmic 
patterns. Nice contrast in dynamics in 
contemporary style. Effective perform- 
ance will depend upon pianist’s inter- 
pretation. 

TWO AND A PIANO. Joan Last. 95c 
a set. A series of easy duets divided into 
three sets. Each set contains three num- 
bers with fine contrast in color, dynamics, 
meter and tempo. Logical sequence of 
difficulty from Beginner through Grade 
1. Highly recommended. 

OH! HOW EPHEMERAL from “The 
Wise Virgins”. J. S. Bach-Walton, ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Walter Goehr. 
$2.10. Excellent for ensemble programs. 
Brilliant and effective, of advanced diffi- 
culty. Technically demanding to give the 
rhythmic vitality and clarity necessary 
for a fine performance. Most worthwhile. 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


THE GRADED SCARLATTI. Com- 
piled and edited by Marthe Morhange 
Motchane. $2.50. 

This should be a “must” in every 
teacher’s library. A _ collection of 39 
sonatas which constitute a progressive 
initiation into the keyboard art of Scar- 
latti but do not call for the virtuosity of 
the most difficult pieces. The progressive 
study is based not only on technical 
demands but also on problems of musical 
and stylistic nature. Selections portray 
all the qualities such as gaiety, charm, 
exuberance, and strength, which are 
expresed in the composer’s works. Ideal 
material for Junior High age and up. 
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A CLIMATE OF DIGNITY 
(Continued from page 15) 


has ever been concerned with a public service program 
on television or radio, on a commercial channel, will be 
familiar with the grudging attitude of the station; the 
assumption of boredom when some real content is posited, 
the inability to comprehend nine-year-old ideas. It is not 
entirely the station’s fault. The public is also at fault. 
Over a period of time I think there is some gain. Proba- 
bly television or basketball is preferable to bear-baiting 
as a pastime for the multitudes; but if these are the 
symptoms what is the disease? 

At least one part of the disease which is identifiable 
is that there is no national standard, no vision, no ex- 
citement, no pursuit of a goal here with a clear idea of 
where we are going. We have seen in our time the passing 
of our frontier, and as it passed, it passed without a 
substitution of new goals. This is very important. 

We didn’t see clearly and we don’t yet clearly see 
where the new challenge lies in the arts, and we face 
now a need to transmute that enormous and characteristic 
American energy to goals of intellectual achievement and 
to whole new ranges of sensitivity. This must come in 
our time. It may be that one of the survival character- 
istics of the man of the 21st century is the very factor of 
sensitivity. 


Journalistic Error 

Another cause for our problem is what I like to call, 
in my own mind, the “journalistic error”. The news- 
papers will play up the front pages with cases of rape 
and infidelity. There is no mention whatsover of the 
fifty years of steady devotion which some good couple 
gives to one another; it isn’t interesting. 

We find the sensational always advantaged against the 
significant. We teach counterpoint and harmony well. 
That isn’t mentioned. What is mentioned is perhaps that 
in a fit of pique some piano student has disemboweled 
his teacher with a penknife because she has corrected 
his fingerings in a Chopin étude. 

And this leads to certain obvious evils. Newscasters 
compete with one another simply because they want to 
sell their product; thus we find Newscaster “A” on the 
National Broadcasting Company must make his version 
of the news more exciting than Newscaster “B” on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; they have to color what 
there is somewhat in order to command the attention of 
the audience. 

Another problem which besets us is that of Deweyism. 
Dewey has been misapplied, of course, and blamed for a 
great deal. Let us now not blame Dewey for epitomizing 
the mass mediocritization which is encouraged in our 
society; but if we begin to apply median judgments to 
the arts and see how they have been applied to the arts 
we can begin to see very great evils indeed. 

Can everyone understand even Beethoven? Is the way to 
Bach through “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”? Must music 
be fun for everyone in the public schools or must it 
perhaps be rewarding? 

Another problem has accrued from the rapid techno- 
logical advances. My generation, especially, grew up dur- 
ing the depression. Recently Martha Gellhorn confessed 
to me that she was much concerned about this same 
problem. She said, “We thought that if we just had two 
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vars in every garage and twenty-six chickens in every 
pot, we would have solved the problems of our 
civilization.” 

The problem of material want was the one with which 
those of us who grew up in depression were concerned, 
and basically. But this was not the sole problem. We have 
now solved the problem of material want in our affluent 
society only to find that there is a rottenness inside 
which is much worse than anything we could have 
foreseen. 

And if I may be permitted another quotation, from the 
British Historian Tawney, in a section on Equality, “It 
is not until it is discovered that high individual income 
will not purchase the mass of mankind’s immunity from 
cholera and ignorance, still less secure them the positive 
advantages of educational opportunities and economic 
security, that slowly and reluciantly, amid prophecies 
of moral degeneration and economic disaster, society 
begins to make collective provision for needs which no 
ordinary individual even if he works overtime all his life 
can provide himself.” What cultural life can the indi- 
vidual hope to establish in this country of ours? It is a 
bigger problem than one person or one group of persons 
can possibly undertake. 


Effects on the Arts 

Now let us look at some effects on the arts in America. 
I am impatient myself with a theory of sanity which says 
that sanity is the mere absence of insanity. This seems 
to me somehow to arise from an inversion of values, 
and yet we live with it at all times. We lock up those 
people who are so actively insane as to constitute a 
public menace. 

I would argue that there must be integrating factors 
which lead toward sanity, toward a wholeness in the 
individual, and that possibly music is one of the most 
important of these. I think that this is true because | 
view music not only as an intellectual discipline but I 
view it also as a disciplined emotional experience. This 
to me is the secret of its therapeutic effect, of its 
cathartic effect. 

A well-ordered piece of music takes the audience 
through a series of ordered excitements chosen by the 
composer the total effect of which is cleansing. Goethe 
remarked that “. . . Man can find no better link with 
the world than art, and no better escape from the world 
than art.” 

The problem here is akin to the problem of delin- 
quency where we are always attacking the symptoms. 
Here again the problem is one of substituting worthwhile 
goals way back somewhere. 

Another problem which touches upon us very closely 
is that we exist in a culture which undervalues the artist 
and his product. Bizet wrote his sole symphony when 
he was seventeen years old. 

A fashionable part of St. Louis is Ladue, and I often 
think that if a seventeen year old boy living in a fash- 
ionable Ladue family were today to write the twentieth 
century equivalent of the Bizet symphony, his family 
would promptly rush him off to the Army in the pious 
hope that a few years would take it out of him. You 
laugh; but I think there is more truth in this than I 
would care to confess to. It troubles me that our national 
values should be so perverted as this. 

Or consider the instance when Mr. Khrushchev went 
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out to Los Angeles and was shown “Can Can.” He told 
his hosts that it was trash, and our press was very irate 
about this. 

The truth of the matter is that if we are thoughtful, 
we crawl inside because he was right. Is this the best 
that we have to show to visiting heads of countries? If 
he had been the Archbishop of Canterbury would we 
have shown him the same? 

Like the Romans, we built excellent roads, we make 
material judgments and we limit ourselves almost exclu- 
sively to material judgments. Well, let me ask you a 
material question: how many of billions of dollars is the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony worth? Reckoned in the going 
price of atomic submarines—thousands of billions. Per- 
haps the first movement alone is worth thousands of 
billions. 

When we begin to apply Deweyism to the arts gen- 
erally, the atitude which surrounds it leads to interesting 
conclusions. It leads to the conclusion that the interests 
of people are equally important. In philanthropic interests 
and for businesses it leads to the conclusion that one 
should give dollars to enterprises on the basis of the 
numbers of people served. Of course this is rubbish. 

I have a theory about the function of foundations: the 
money which is in foundations is the same money as 
tax money. If it weren’t in the foundations it would have 
gone into taxes, so that the obligation of the foundation 
is to reserve its money to cultivate that thing which is 
absolutely the finest in our civilization, it is the job of 
the public money to deal with the mass problem. 


Minimal Guarantees 


Everywhere we find ourselves concerned with minimal 
guarantees, and all too frequently we take these minimal 
guarantees as maxima, to our very serious detriment. 

Consider the Bill of Rights. This is a minimum guar- 
antee of rights; but it says nothing whatsoever about the 
maximum development of the individual. I would argue 
now that we must begin to worry about the maximum 
development of the individual. 

Another problem arises from the attitudes toward 
the arts which exists in general. There are various 
kinds of linguistic survivals. The word “artificial” in 
English or French is related to the word “art”—and I 
find this is true in almost every language I know any- 
thing about. The German word for art is kiinst, and for 
artificial is kiinstlich; the Russian word for art is 
isskustvo and for artificial is isskustvienny. Here you 
see the language itself mirroring a certain historic dis- 
association of the artst. 

Now I would argue that the changing social pattern 
and the survival characteristics of the 21st century would 
indeed militate for making art an integral part of human 
experience. We have very important problems of rele- 
vance to solve. In Goethe’s terms, “Man can find no 
better link with the world than art.” 

We need to look at ourselves afresh and possibly what 
we need is a new morality. | am not sure of all that a 
new morality would amount to, but one of the elements 
of it would be the conception that the good is the enemy 
of the best. There is not bad music, there is just music 
that is more or less good; and for us to be concerned 
with what is less good when we can be concerned with 
what is better is to me immoral. 

Then we must come to the realization that the chal- 
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lenge is always an individual challenge. We have ex- 
cused ourselves far too long. 

We say that our tradition is shorter than the European 
tradition. This isn’t true in a sense. 

Einstein and Beethoven had only one lifetime in which 
to integrate all of the experience of accumulated human 
history up until that moment, and then to make a con- 
tribution. We have this same problem and we must 
simply take it on as an individual obligation and under- 
stand it. 


No Short Cuts 


I have great admiration, as you can probably infer, 
for the various levels of requirements that the scientists 
impose. They will not accept short cuts. They may 
teach us in the end a seriousness of approach to subject 
matter and impose a discipline upon other fields that 
have yet been too little disciplined. 

I think the net effect of the present movement going 
on in the schools to make people study the sciences seri- 
ously will be beneficial to music in the long run because 
the same turn of mind which will make a student under- 
stand scientific questions will make him understand 
musical questions and approach them sympathetically. 

We ought to think very seriously about what we read. 
Mere literacy is no longer a test of intellectuality. Read- 
ing the latest novel is not a proof of anything. It may 
be a proof of idleness or of repetitive stupidity. Reading 
tastes I would argue should be progressive and thought- 
ful. 

Now as I come to the matter of federal support for 
the arts for which I would argue—I suppose federal 
support in itself is a kind of misnomer—I am really 
arguing for a kind of national program in the arts which 
is meaningful and significant. 

Melchior recently let off a blast in the newspapers 
saying, “Do you realize that we are the only civilized 
nation without a ministry of arts in the government?” 
That is true—virtually true. 

A French critic said of us that we have passed from 
barbarism to decadence without having experienced 
civilization. 

If, indeed, in this country so basic an industry as 
agriculture cannot exist without a subsidy, or the air- 
lines cannot exist without a subsidy of more or less 
hidden type, how then can we expect the arts, these very 
tenuous yet vital things, to exist without a subsidy? 


Double Disadvantage 


It ought to be noted that the existence of a subsidy for 
agriculture and the non-existence of a subsidy for the 
arts leaves the arts at an obvious double disadvantage. 
How should they exist at all except that they are so 
important. 

And I might ask you the question: Who is presently 
subsidizing the arts or the existence of the arts in this 
country? The answer to that is an obvious one if you 
think about it a moment. The personal life of every 
music teacher and every musician represents a very 
serious and deep subsidy of the arts—I don’t think this 
is wrong, I think this is good, but the question is one 
of degree. 

Perhaps you are troubled with the apparent paradox 
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Oklahoma MTA Convention 


BY ROBERT L. BRIGGS 


KLAHOMA Music Teachers As- 

sociation celebrated its 30th an- 
nual convention March 26-27, 1961 
on the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman. The two-day 
event which was well attended by 
members of the Association through- 
out the state featured a gala of musi- 
cal and oratorical attractions, capped 
by the presence as Artist-Teacher of 
the renowned Frank Mannheimer, 
who conducted two piano Master 
Classes during the convention. 

Mary Shoe Lowe, Muskogee, state 
President of OMTA, shepherded her 
staff of officers and workers efficiently. 

Celia Mae Bryant, Norman, Sec- 
ond Vice President, was active in the 
development of the program and 
headed a committee which planned 
the entire affair. 

Highlights of the various sessions 
included the annual appearance. in 
separate recitals, of state audition 
winners at the college level and at 
the high school level. These outstand- 
ing students, selected by audition 
judges earlier in the year, repre- 
sented the excellent quality of in- 
struction as exemplified by Oklahoma 
teachers at all levels. The system of 
State Accreditization of members is 
partly responsible for the high cali- 
bre of work exhibited in such 
performances. 

For the first time at a state con- 
vention the program included a 
stimulating recital of original compo- 
sitions by students at two of the 
universities in the state. The pro- 
gram, arranged by Gail de Stwolin- 
ski, University of Oklahoma music 
faculty member, included perform- 
ances of works by composition stu- 
dents at the University of Oklahoma 
and the University of Tulsa. 

Outstanding musical contributions 
to the program were made on various 
occasions by members of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma music faculty. 
Included were a harpsichord pro- 
gram by Spencer Norton; another 
featuring Michael Avsharian, violin, 
Donald Hatch, viola, Franklin Wil- 
liams, flute, Spencer Norton, harpsi- 
chord, Harriet Sapper, piano, and 
Keith Wallingford, piano; and a 
number of vocal selections presented 
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at a formal luncheon session by Orce- 
nith Smith, baritone, accompanied 
by Lytle Powell. 

Of special interest to many was 
the presentation of opera scenes by 
student members of the University 
of Oklahoma Opera Theatre, under 
the direction of Dr. David Scott. Se- 


lections from Puccini’s La Boheme, 


and Menotti’s The Consul, were well 
received by a large audience. 

Speakers at the two principal meal 
functions were Dr. Donald Clark, act- 
ing dean of the College of Fine Arts 
at the University of Oklahoma, and 
Blaise Montandon, Del Mar Col- 
lege, President of the Southwestern 
Division of MTNA. 

Of major importance in the busi- 
ness sessions was the approval of a 
revised Code of Ethics which is to 
be distributed in a form which will 
enable its placement on a studio 
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MUSIC AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 1961 


Over forty music courses in the areas of music edu- 
cation, applied music, music history and literature, 
theory and composition, with Summer Chorus, Band, 


SPECIAL TWO-WEEK SESSIONS 


Band Conductors Forum: June 26-July 8 
Lee Chrisman, Director 


Choral Conductors Forum: July 10-July 21 


Allen Lannom., Director 


For special bulletin write: Director of Summer Term, 
Boston University, 705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 











THE TERMINAL 


POINT 


BY ESTHER W. NELSON 


The problem of the teenage student is one which seems 
to bother teachers beyond any other. The conversations 
and discussions invariably come around to this subject 
and if the solutions proposed were to be laid end to end. 
they would no doubt encircle the globe. 

There is no teacher who does not feel a certain amount 
of guilt and hurt when the teenage student begins to 
show a pronounced lack of interest and eventually quits. 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. Usually only 
the better student persists in study as far as the eighth 
grade or beyond. The teacher is then losing what she 
considers a talented child. What she does not stop to 
consider is that this same child is also, as a rule, a very 
good student scholastically. 

Now it has become an accepted psychological precept 
that over-all intelligence is the best criterion of how well 
a student will do in music, The music teacher prefers 
to think that the student does well because he studies 
music, Very few educators care to argue this chicken-egg 
proposition, 

The logical conclusion is that most of the best music 
students are merely bright children with an average 


A GAY SET AND MOZART 


NEW PIANO BOOKS 
DUSHKIN, WAXMAN 


Dorothy Dushkin’s A GAY SET, Piano Pieces for 
Second or Third Year of Study (1.00), has the 
kind of tongue-in-cheek that adds spice to recitals. 
Just as gay are Mozart’s VARIATIONS ON “AH, 
VOUS DIRAI-JE MAMAN” (known in English as 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star”). Donald Waxman 
has arranged these variations for piano and 
orchestra (published with a second piano tran- 
scription of the orchestra) to give a young pianist 
something he can handle before the concerto try 


stage (1.75). 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


MRS. ESTHER W. NELSON is a 
private teacher of Spokane, Wash- 
ington and editor of The Clarion, 
the monthly bulletin of the Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


amount of innate musicality. The truly gifted will not 
lose interest. Rather, they will take a sudden spurt at 
the very time the others begin to drop out. 

For all students there is a terminal point at which it is 
right that they discontinue their study of music. Unless 
a student intends to become a mathematician, he termi- 
nates this study quite early in high school. He presum- 
ably has attained a sufficient proficiency to serve his 
future needs. 

Unless music teachers wish to flood the world with ex- 
pert musicians for whom society has little place, they 
should reexamine their goals. Are they only giving lip 
service to the idea that they are giving the students a 
tool for self-expression, social needs, and intelligent un- 
derstanding of music? If they really mean these things, 
then they must agree that these conditions are fulfilled at 
a certain point for each student. 

The wise teacher will look for the signs that spell the 
end of serious study for most students and try to deter- 
mine the uttermost terminal point. Most children are 
dragged well beyond this point and the cause of music is 
poorly served. >> Pp 
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that popular support might make for 
a more aristocratic society. I don’t 
think that there is a paradox here. I 
think that public funds should do the 
mass job and that philanthropy 
should do the quality job, that the 
mass job has to be vastly better than 
we have been doing it, and that the 
quality job should just be incom- 
parably better. 

Another evidence of the scope of 
the problem that I might cite to you 
is the problem of youngsters who go 
abroad on Fulbright Scholarships. 

We give young artists in this coun- 
magnificent training, then we 
send them abroad to sing opera in 
Europe simply because there is 
nothing for them at home. This is a 
sure indication that we need some- 
thing culminative at the top. 

If you would be offended at the 
idea that this is socialistic | would 
argue too that socialism is a bad 
word in the United States—we are 
much less frightened by the fact— 
that I would envision a new kind of 
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MTNA STUDENT CHAPTER, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
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Mrs. Ruth Butler, First Vice President of the Florida State Music Teachers Association sponsors Student Chapter 62 composed of 
students from the Butler Conservatory, Sarasota, Florida. The membership has increased from eight in 1959-60 to its present 
fourteen members. An active interest in furthering their music al and cultural attainment is evidenced by their participation 


in regularly scheduled performances and list 





ing sessions. Th is is the first MTNA Private Studio Chapter in Florida and other 


Florida teachers are encouraged to organize chapters in their own studios. Pictured, left to right are Fern Galese, Patti Smith, 
Patsy Ernst, Pat Garvin, Jean Norman, Janice White, Jane Marsh, Ann May, Town Hall and Judy Huguenin. Not present were 


Pat Simmons, Sandra Potter, Sandra Lee Keck and Jerry Albritton. 





T the 1960 convention of the 

MTNA _ Southwestern Division. 
held in Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
following amendment to ARTICLE 
II, Section 3, of the Divisional By- 
laws was voted on and passed unani- 
mously by those members attending 
the General Business Session, Tues- 
day, March 1. 

“The Second Vice President shall 

preside in the absence of the 

President and First Vice President, 

act as coordinator of all Divi- 

sional activities, and is responsible 

for the formation of new state 
music teachers associations and 
their affiliation with MTNA.” 

The revised Constitution and By- 
laws were then submitted to Dr. 
James B. Peterson, National Vice 
President in charge of States and 
Divisions, for his appraisal. Dr. 
Peterson pointed out that this new 
section can not be accepted by the 
National Executive Board for two 
reasons: (1) the coordinator of Di- 
visional activities must be the Divi- 
sional President; (2) a Divisional 
Vice President can not be charged 
with the responsibility for the forma- 
tion of new state associations and 
their affiliation with the National 
Association. 

Dr. Peterson suggested that this 
section be reworded as follows: 
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SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION BYLAWS CHANGE 





“The Second Vice President shall 
preside in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and First Vice President, and 
shall act as consultant to the state 
associations who are members of 
the Division, and shall coordinate 
and direct the activities of the 
Council of State and Local Presi- 
dents in this Division.” 





This rewording of ARTICLE II, 
Section 3, has been approved by 
the Southwestern Division Executive 
Committee as a temporary change 
until the Division can officially act on 
it at the 1962 Divisional convention. 
A vote on this change will be taken 
at one of the General Business Ses- 
sions during that convention. 





If you have not received a special introductory 20% Discount Coupon for teachers 
on the Ray Green Piano Books for Young Pianists, write to the publisher. 


Aust Conglitted ! A Unique 
Piano Teaching Sates oe 
Ray Green PIANO BOOKS FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 
he Progressive Step by Step Way 
to Piano Study 


A-BOOK for the Earliest BEGINNER, the B-BOOK for the STUDENT BEGINNER, and the 
C-BOOK for YOUNG PIANISTS and the D-BOOK for YOUNG SOLOISTS are now available 


in this UNIQUE Piano Teaching Series. 


The E-BOOK for YOUNG ARTISTS and the 


F-BOOK for YOUNG MASTERS are in preparation. Supplementary materials and piano 
solos integrated with the Series are available and in preparation. 


Ray Green, whose POLKA SONATINA No. 1 has become a piano teacher's favorite, 
will be available for Piano Clinics and Demonstrations of his PIANO BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PIANISTS in 1961. Write to the publisher for descriptive brochure and 


available dates in your area. 
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LISZT: POET, PAINTER AND 
DECLAIMER 


(Continued from page 13) 


The fountains were famous, and Liszt added a new 
dimension to descriptive music, indeed, to all music, in 
commemorating them. But in the gards was an im- 
pressive rotunda of cypress trees that prompted him to 
write fwo pieces with the same title: Aux cyprés de la 
Villa d’Este, both subtitled “Threnody,” a song of lamen- 
tation. For generations they have remained unchanged, 
in the words of David R. Coffin “climbing like clouds of 
smoke up to the heavens.” We hear the second threnody 
today, a curious mixture of Liszt’s increasing austerity 
and his more youthful romantic sensuousness. The open- 
ing harmony is thin, the unison octaves grandiose; a 
softer mood may reflect a ray of sunlight filtered through 
the branches; the mournful chromatic inner voices be- 
neath a melody marked espressivo dolente seem chill and 
sear. The closing phrase of five notes strangely echoes 
the opening, and the ending in major is sadder than the 
beginning in minor. It is worth remembering that the 
cypress was a symbol of the dead and was sacred to 
Pluto. 

(Mr. Gordon performed the Threnody No. 2—By the 

Cypresses of the Villa d’Este.) 

Although Liszt made enemies with his book on Gypsy 
music, no composer benefited musical nationalism more 
than he. His piano settings of Hungar-melodies, in the 
immensely difficult Magyar Dallok and the popular as 
well as difficult Rhapsodies, demonstrated how effective 
such tunes can be. Late in life (in the 1880’s) he re- 
turned to this interest, if indeed he ever abandoned it, and 
wrote three Csdrdas, forceful dances performed in village 
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AT THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, Charles Munch 
and the BostonSymphony Orchestra in fifteen concerts 
with guest conductors Leonard Bernstein, Pierre Monteux, 
Eugene Ormandy, plus distinguished soteists. Boston Pops 
vat. Tanglewood with Atthur Fiedler. Other concerts of 
orchestra, opera, and chamber music. For information 
write Berkshire Festival Brochure, Symphony Half, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


AT THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER, courses for 
instrumentalists, composers, and choral and opera singers 
taught by leading musicians including Aaron Copland, 
Eleazar de Carvalho, Richard Burgin, William Kroll, 
Hugh Ross, Boris Goldovsky and principals of the BSO. 
In addition, G. Wallace Woodworth teaches a course for 
teathers, vacationers, students, amateurs, and listeners int 
listening to music with two or more week enfollment:! 
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choral performances with the Boston EPA 3 ac. 
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inns. One is called Csdérdés obstiné, one simply Allegro, 
and one Csdrdds macabre, and they are masterpieces of 
exotic musical excitement. Brilliant and difficult they 
differ greatly from the Rhapsodies, for they are couched 
in the barest of terms, the starkest of harmonies. Here 
the composer is the direct forerunner of Bartok, satisfy- 
ing himself with the sheerest essence of the music, severe 
and brutal, and dispensing with even a suggestion of con- 
ventional ornamentation. This is music in the raw as 
promising as it has been fruitful. 

(Mr. Gordon performed the three Csardas.) 

A neglected form of music has been the melodrama, a 
reciting voice with instrumental accompaniment. A few 
notable examples have not sufficed to prevent abuses of 
the most flagrant sort, charitably disguised under the 
term: musical elocution. It takes extra courage for a 
genuine composer to invade this field. The success may 
be meager, and the standard of performance abominable. 

Neverthless, Liszt composed five such works, three of 
them midway in his career, and they are so little known 
that the worth of his contribution to the form is still un- 
determined. We hear today his first and longest attempt. 

Liszt wrote Leonore in 1858 at the request of a famous 
German Actress, Marie Seebach, who was famous for 
the warmth of her womanly representations in many stage 
classics. The poem was Gottfried August Biirger’s (1747- 
1794) Lenore, first published in 1773, at a time when the 
narrative ballad was extremely popular. The story it 
tells came from English sources (The Suffolk Miracle), 
and was to thrive again in English literature through Sir 
Walter Scott’s version, but in its Germanic interpretation 
it had a healthy life of its own. It tells of a young war- 
tier, killed on the field of battle, whose spirit returns to 
claim his mortal bride. She harkens to his (or its) 
blandishments, impiously rejects the solace of divine 
providence, embarks upon a wild wild ride, is ap- 
palled by signs of death, and beholds her William turn 
into a skeleton—Leonore is alone, and ghostly phantoms 
pray that her soul be saved and cleansed of blasphemy. 
Liszt’s music is completely and unabashedly descriptive. 
It runs the whole range of dynamic accent, sometimes 
interrupts the narrative, is melodramatically horrible or 
touchingly pathetic, and struggles valiantly to enhance the 
sentiments of the poem. If not entirely successful, it was 
an exciting experiment and presents Liszt in a vastly un- 
familiar guise—as an artist who recognized no limitations 
to music’s expressive capacities and who wanted to try 
them all. That is one of the reasons why, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, he became a major pro- 
genitor of the twentieth! 

(Mr. Gordon and Mr. Springmann performed Lenore: 

Ballade Von G. A. Biirger.) >>> 
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together for their mutual welfare and advancement. 

An association is democracy in action. It is American. 
All who belong to and are active in association work 
know that they get more than they give. Their problem 
is to convince the nonmembers of this fact. It’s a hard 
job. The only advice we can give is to keep eternally 
after them. Some day they’ll see the light and join, and 
then wish that they had done so much earlier in life. 
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Wisconsin March 6-9, 1962. Hotel Loraine, Madison 
Missouri October 1962 
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DIVISIONAL 
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(Continued from page 25) 
wall by all members. The Code is to 
be supervised by a special committee 
of Board members, appointed to hear 
any complaints lodged by members 
of the state association. 

It is felt, however, that the dis- 
tribution of the Code itself will serve 
the prime purpose of enforcement 
and that disciplinary action will 
actually be unnecessary. 

A number of constitutional revi- 
sions were announced, but they may 
not go into effect until another con- 
vention according to a present stipu- 
lation of the constitution. This itself 
is one of the unwieldy regulations 
which is recommended for change. 

Mr. Mannheimer, who is _ inter- 
nationally renowned as a_ piano 
teacher and performer was well re- 
ceived. Of particular interest was the 
technique that he displayed in mak- 
ing his audience work mentally with 
him to gain the greatest amount of 
understanding from the principles of 
instruction and performance which 
he was endeavoring to convev. 
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Mr. Mannheimer believes that 
technical mastery without musician- 
ship is nothing. In two days, if there 
were any non-believers to start with, 
he managed to dispel their doubts 
readily. >> b> 
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(Continued from page 9) 
insight not merely into the style of the 
16th century, but into that of the 20th 
century as well, for is not this same 
dynamic equilibrium the goal of our 
own generation ? 

So far I have ventured criticism 
of the kind of perennial truth the 
theory teacher finds in 16th century 
counterpoint. I believe that the study 
of counterpoint would be much more 
fruitful if used to demonstrate the 
things I mentioned. As an historian 
I can tell you only what the 16th 
century style was, and what the peo- 
ple who heard it thought about it; | 
cannot, obviously, tell you what to do 
with this information; for the dis- 
covery of perennial truths, and their 
application to the present, is more 
properly the business of the theory 
teacher. 
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But let us consider the other gen- 
eral reason for studying older styles, 
namely the knowledge of styles for 
their own sake. Here the important 
question is the selection of styles to 
be taught, and here the historian must 
insist that the historical materials of 
the teaching of theory be subjected 
to a critical review from beginning 
to end, 

The style usually taught under the 
heading “16th century counterpoint” 
is, of course, that of Palestrina or 
Lassus. But why study Palestrina 
when you could study Josquin? From 
an historical point of view, theory has 
erred on two counts: first, it has se- 
lected one style to the exclusion of 
half-a-dozen others that represent the 
Renaissance, second, if one had to be 
chosen, then Palestrina is probably 
the wrong one. The Renaissance style 
was formed by Ockeghem and 
Obrecht, brought to perfection by 
Josquin, enriched by Willaert and 
Gombert, varied and ornamented by 
a dozen or more mannerists. Pales- 
trina is the end, the resting-place, pos- 
sibly the most perfect, but also the 
most grey—let me say it, the dullest 
style of all. It is partly matter of his- 
torical accident that this style found 
its way into our theory courses. Our 
present knowledge of history urges us 
to remedy the effects of this accident 
as soon as possible. 


Bach’s Role in the Baroque 


A train of accidents, or coinci- 
dences, is also responsible for the 
large role that Bach plays in our 
study of harmony, of fugue, and of 
Baroque music. In spite of what we 
think of him now, he was not the 
climax of Baroque music, he was not 
even a good representative of its 
ideals. He lived at a time when clar- 
ity, order, elegance, noble simplicity, 
persuasiveness and grace were pre- 
requisite to art. His contemporaries 
found none of these qualities in his 
work, but experienced only ennui at 
the Gothic abundance of learned 
counterpoint. The 19th century, be- 
ginning with Mendlessohn, found in 
Bach precisely that degree of chro- 
matic inflection and textural density 
to which they themselves aspired. 
Hence Bach was rediscovered, or 
rather discovered for the first time, 
for his renown as a composer during 
his lifetime was negligible. It is we 
who have made him the norm of Ba- 
roque style. I believe the time is at 
hand for a more realistic view. I 


think my generation no longer reck- 
ons in terms of “before Bach” and 
“after Bach.” Permit me the follow- 
ing anecdote: I know a man who is 
devout in Christ’s religion and in his 
appreciation of Bach; he is a soft- 
spoken man who rarely raises his 
voice against anyone or anything. 
But at a performance of the Christ- 
mas Oratorio, at the moment of the 
Da Capo reprise in that excessively 
long alto lullaby, this gentle friend of 
Bach was heard to mutter: “Isn’t that 
wretched baby asleep yet?” 

The reasons we should study Bach 
have to do with perennial truths, not 
with style. Again, I fear that our 
students do not learn from Bach the 
truths they should; at any rate they 
do not seem to wrest the secrets of 
rhythmic propulsion and harmonic 
control from their study of Bach 
fugues. And what does it benefit a 
man that his fugal entrances are in 
order if he does not know how to 
spin out his material with the magic 
of Bach’s melody? This is what we 
should learn from Bach. But if we 
want to learn about Baroque har- 
mony, (that is, chords and progres- 
sions), or about Baroque rhetoric, or 
Baroque forms, then we had better 
go elsewhere for study materials that 
are clear and forceful. We might go 
first to Handel, who is a true represen- 
tative of Baroque ideals: and per- 
haps a good dose of Handel’s strong 
and noble grace would encourage our 
young composers to remedy the lack 
of those qualities in the music of our 
own time. As our historical knowl- 
edge of Baroque music grows, and as 
the music itself becomes more acces- 
sible in our libraries, we can turn to 
earlier and even clearer examples of 
Baroque style, like Alessandro Scar- 
latti, or Cavalli and Costi. As for 
fugue, with all respect to those wor- 
thies who have raised the teaching 
of it to a high plane, I see no point 
in allowing this academic monstrosity 
to terrorize students any longer. The 
fugue had no great stylistic impor- 
tance in the Baroque Age, and its im- 
portance has been diminishing 
steadily since; | confess | am unable 
to see what perennial truth it mani- 
fests that could not be learned with 
more profit elsewhere. 

To me, the fugue symbolizes the 
whole trouble with traditional theory, 
which is that certain styles, chosen 
arbitrarily, have been converted into 
principles, perennial truths. Faced 
with this material, the student learns 
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neither what music was nor what it 
is; he fails to gain a sense of style 
unfolding in its historical develop- 
ment, and he may fail to gain real 
insight into the truths of music—- 
all this through no fault of the 
teacher. For speaking historically, 
music is to be found in no one style, 
but in all styles taken together in 
their perpetual procession. If we 
want to give our students a real 
sense of style, if we want to open 
their ears to the wonderful variety of 
sounds that man has made, then we 
must put a great deal more history 
into the teaching of theory. The 
student should be taught how to com- 
pose in every important style of 
Western music, just as a beginning. 
To be sure, some rational selection 
might be made: we might have the 
student imitate all the incipient styles, 
styles in the process of formation; or 
all the classic styles, those in which 
the ideals of an age are realized in 
the most interesting and efficient way; 
or even all degenerate styles, in which 
the fabric of music is torn to shreds 
—but that would be suitable only for 
advanced students. 


New Roster of Names 


Any such selection would confront 
the theory student (and teacher) 
with a whole new roster of names; 
indeed, no matter what the mode of 
selection, the bulk of material elimi- 
nated would be replaced tenfold. 
Some of you have recommended, per- 
haps actually carried out revised pro- 
grams of this kind. If so, you realize 
the magnitude of the problems in- 
volved. How does the theory teacher 
learn enough about all these styles to 
be able to teach them, especially in 
one or two terms? Certainly not 
from the historian, who has failed to 
make musical sense out of some of 
them himself. How do you learn 
about Leonin, Perotin, Philippe de 
Vitry-—have you ever seen a motet 
by Philippe de Vitry? And what 
about chant? What of musical sig- 
nificance can you teach about this 
huge. diversified body of music in 
a few weeks? Imagine an anthology 
containing several thousand musi- 
cal examples of the Renaissance, 
Baroque, Classic, Romantic and 
Modern Eras, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by composer, with no dates; 
imagine that you begin to grasp the 
structure of the Liber Usualis. How 
do you go about selecting examples 
for imitation that are stylistically 
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meaningful? When a student is 
asked to imitate an Antiphon this 
week, a Gradual next week, the per- 
son who knows chant recoils with 
horror, as you would at the thought 
of covering Symphony in a month. 
I already indicated the extent of ma- 
terial in the Renaissance; as for the 
Baroque, the student needs to learn 
not about fugue but about aria, the 
dominant musical form of that peri- 
od; not about trio sonata, but about 
the elegant harmonic progressions of 
the 17th century dance forms. Does 
the student ever get to compose a 
dramatic recitativo accompagnato? 
And what about the theorists of all 
ages? We are just learning to read 


them—-I mean, we are just beginning 
to realize that they do not speak 
nonsense; they have much of impor- 
tance to say to us, but how do you, 
the theory teacher, get at them? 


Back to School 


It is not my intention to discour- 
age anyone from studying or teach- 
ing history; on the contrary, the 
teaching of theory must make far 
greater use of historical materials 
than ever before. But if we want to 
equip ourselves to teach style in a 
meaningful way, we must go back 
to school again; we must study new 
pieces, master new techniques, ab- 
sorb new ideas. Nor is it merely a 
case of the theory teacher learning 
more history; you possess knowledge 
and insight into the workaday trade 
of putting notes together, and you 
can bring this insight to bear on this 
trade as it is practiced in any age. 
no matter how remote; in this way 
the historian can learn much from 
you. There is unlimited opportunity 
for creative reconstruction through- 
out the whole history of music. We 
must go far beyond the confines of 
the Harvard Anthology (useful as it 
is) if we want to show our students 
what music really was. 

As we turn from the problem of 
teaching style to the problem of 
teaching perennial truths, we en- 
counter quite a different situation. | 
complained earlier that the theorist 
was extracting the wrong truths from 
his material; this could be remedied 
by a more historical, more realistic 
view of the materials themselves. But 
there is a more fundamental problem: 
if we want to be sure of communicat- 
ing perennial truths in basic courses, 
the study of older styles is not a 
good way to do it. Here, I think, we 
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need a great deal less history. 

We all know that if we want to 
ensure a student’s understanding of 
a fact, we present that fact at least 
three times: first we tell him what we 
are going to say, then we say it, then 
we tell him what we have said. Now 
the first time a student has 16th 
century counterpoint he is apt to 
learn only that there is such a thing; 
the second time he may learn a few 
truths, but only the third time will 
he comprehend what he has learned. 
It is next to impossible to impart 
truths, particularly to undergradu- 
ates, the first time around. The ad- 
vanced student, in graduate school 
or on his own, will indeed derive 
great benefit from older styles, but 
only after he has some idea of what a 
perennial truth looks like. 

Where does the student most easily 
gain access to these truths? They 
have to do with what music is, in 
the eternal present; for us that pres- 
ent is now, not in some other age. 
In the broadest terms our “now” in- 
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cluding many types of accents, stresses, crescendi, etc. 
It requires expressive playing, good playing of quick 
ornaments, polyphonic playing, melody versus accompani- 
ment playing and excellent slurring or phrasing. It con- 
tains that very difficult obstacle of pp subito from ff 
plus numerous sforzandos. There are “ritards” and “a 
tempos” and the matter of maintaining a steady tempo. 
This is indeed a good test of accomplishment and it is 
short enough not to tax the memory too much. 

The Grieg Nocturne is, of course, a test of the student’s 
ability to project mood. It requires good pedalling, the 
ability to balance sound between the hands, the ability 
to trill rhythmically but fast, good phrase sense and the 
ability to bend or alter the flow of tempo without break- 
ing it. It offers opportunity to use agogic accents and 
stresses. 


Schubert 


The Schubert requires all the previous things plus 
self-control at a fast tempo, good dramatic sense and the 
ability to play a legato melody with the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
fingers while playing a carefully detached chord accom- 
paniment with the other two fingers of the same hand. 
A good memory is required as is a good sense of musical 
form. The middle section is by far the most difficult to 
play well though most students are apt to devote practi- 
cally all their attention to the opening section and its 
repetitions. 

The requirements and points of good playing I have 
mentioned are not beyond the well-trained high school 
senior if the mileposts I shall presently discuss are ob- 
served. You will notice I have spoken of details. Such 
are what an auditioner listens for and what a good 
teacher teaches. 

I now come to the matter of determining mileposts. I 
would set mileposts for accomplishment with relation to 
those ages where a young person’s emotional, mental 
and physical life changes. If the student is beginning at 
age 8, I would set the first milepost at age 10, where 
children are considerably more aware of what is going 
on around them. Next I would aim at age 12, the be- 
ginning of adolescence and by this time much must have 
been accomplished or the student will not have enough 
momentum to carry him over the “Teen-Age Hump.” It 
is true that 80% or more piano students drop off at 
this point and a friend who is an accomplished teacher 
says, that the only way to get pupils over this hump is 
to prepare them for it—work them very hard beforehand. 
By age 12 the student must be able to play well, good 
sounding music that is emotionally appealing to him. He 
must have a sense of being proficient and facile at the 
piano. 


Keep Them Going 


Between 12 and 15 nothing much is going to be accom- 
plished so it is sufficient just to keep them going, learning 
new pieces and two-piano numbers and having them read 
as much music as possible. Of coures, one never ceases 
to try to get the student to grow pianistically and in 
musicianship. 

The next milepost after age 12 would be age 16 when 
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conscious memory begins to function well and the final 
one at 18 is our college or music school qualifying 
entrance test. 

Here, in brief, are some of the things I would cover 
between mileposts: 

Between 8 and 10 
I. Knowledge or Fact 

A. Reading 

1. Pitch, 2 octaves either direction from middle C, 
sharps, flats, natural signs. 

2. Rhythm and meter. 4/4, 3/4, 2/4, 6/8, 3/8, 
whole note, dotted half note, half note, quarter 
note, eighth note and their rests. 

3. Performance and Interpretation, Fingering, le- 
gato slurring, Staccato, f, mf, p, Andante 
Allegretto, Crescendo, Diminuendo, Ritard, A 
tempo. 

4. Form A — B — A, Phrase, Sonatina. 

B. The Piano 

1. The keyboard. Note names. 

2. Parts of a piano. How it works including pedal. 

3. How loud and soft are made. 

C. The Physical Self 

1. Names and parts of the body used in piano 
playing. 

2. Numbering of fingers. 

II. Physical Training, Techniques of movement 
A. Position 

1. How to sit at instrument. Proper height of chair 
and posture. 

2. Position of elbows, shoulder, hand, wrist, fin- 
gers, thumbs on keys. What to do with feet. 

3. Position of wrist in triad or interval playing. 

. Movement 

1. How to move whole arm from shoulder for 
vertical playing and for horizontal positioning 
to extremes of keyboard. 

. How to move forearm from shoulder in vertical 
fashion as in triad or interval playing. 

. How to move hand from wrist. 

. How to control height of knuckles by finger 
position. 

5. How to control height of wrist. 

. Correct vertical movement of fingers from 
knuckles and thumbs from wrist. Horizontal po- 
sitioning of fingers. 

7. Moving thumb under hand. Playing thumbs 
while under hands. 

. Moving hand and forearm over thumb acting 
as a pivot. 

9. Movement of foot in using the damper pedal. 

10. Arm coordination in two opposite types of 
movements, 
C. Touch and Tone 

1. Finger legato. 

2. Hand staccato. 

3. Arm drop-lift for executing slurs, phrasing, 
triads and separate intervals. 

4, Emphasize and formulate taste for good round 
sound. 

5. Ability to execute p, mf, f, Crescendo, Diminu- 
endo, open pedaling. 

III. Materials and Standards, Age 10 
A. Knowledge and facts 
1. Finish a note speller. 
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2. Partly finish or just begin a scale speller. 
4. Keep notebook on music terms. 


. Technique and Physical Training 


(See II above) 

1. Pertinent Exercises from “The Elements of 
Piano Technic” by Ernest Hutcheson (Willis) , 
taught by rote. 

2. One or two simple five-finger patterns; or some 
two or three-finger patterns (see Hutcheson 
Elements) taught by rote. 

3. Five major and two minor scales, hands to- 
gether, two octaves even clear legato tone, slow 
to moderate even tempo, correct seating, pos- 
ture, hand and finger position and use. 

4. Tonic triad each scale, root position, solid 
hands alone with correct arm usage (keyboard 
attack) and shape of fingers. By rote, but co- 
ordinate picture of triad on staff with eye 
picture of spacing of fingers to aid reading. 
Triad also in broken fashion, crossing hands 
ascending and descending for 3 octaves, without 
pedal and legato. 


C. Literature and Characteristics at Age 10 


1. A simple legato etude (Schytte—25 Easy 
Studies) (Kohler—Op. 151). 

. A first grade duet (March, Waltz, Lullaby, etc.). 

. A simple Bach piece (Minuet, Polonaise, etc.) . 

. Beethoven. 1st Movement of Sonatina in F or G. 

. The simple sheet music pieces such as: Wey- 
bright, Chinese Lanterns or Wright, Crystal 
Pool. , 


On & Wh 


. Remarks 


All techniques, exercises, drills, etc. to be done in 
an exact rhythm with emphasis on listening for 
good tone. Etudes and pieces to have these same 
characteristics stressed. No fast playing. Differenti- 
ate volume or tone between melody and accom- 
paniment. 


Between 10 and 12 
I. Knowledge or Fact 
A. Reading 


1. Pitch. Any note including 8ve signs. Double 
sharps, Double flats, intervals triads, chords, 
scale patterns by eye picture rather than by 
counting lines and note names. 

. Rhythm and Meter Add ¢, 2/2, 3/2, sixteenth 
note, thirty-second note, dotted eighth note, 
dotted sixteenth note and rests. 

3. Performance and Interpretation. Add marcato 
and pressez signs. ff, pp, mp, Espressivo, Can- 
tando, Allargando, Accelerando, Poco, Piu, 
Meno, Andantino, Allegro, Presto, Con, Molto, 
Moto, Counterpoint, Accent >, and signs: 
< >, da capo, repeat signs. 

4. Form. Variation form. 


N 


B. The Piano 


Reiterate Previous. 


C. The Physical Self. 


1. Explain playing apparatus as a series of levers 
and hinges. Show how each works. 


II. Physical Training, Techniques of Movement 
A. Position 


1. Reiterate all of previous and refine. 


B. Movement 


1. Movements in playing four note chords solid and 
broken. 
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. Thumb and hand movements in playing 
arpeggios. 

. Coordinated use of fingers and arm, rotation. 

. Movement for playing “portamento”. 

. Clean release of fingers in legato playing. 

. Simultaneous use of staccato in one hand and 
legato in the other hand. 

7. Beginning octave techniques. 

8. Use of syncopated pedal to connect chords and 

also in legato passages. 


Ou > w 


C. Touch and Tone 


1. Reiterate and refine. 
2. Add portamento, marcato, pressez and accent 
touches. 


III. Materials and Standards, Age 12 
A. Knowledge and Facts 


1. Finish scale and intervals speller. Be able to 
spell and write major and minor triads and 
inversions. 

2. Keep notebook on terminology. 

3. Concert attendance and record listening. 

4. Orientation as to names of great composers and 
players. 


. Technique and Physical Training 


(See II above) 

1. Finger Independence work (Schmitt—Pre- 

anatomy Exercises). 

2. Beginning octave and elementary double note 
work in Hutcheson Elements. 

. Rotation (Elements, Chapter 2). 

Arpeggio preparatory Exercises (Elements). 

. Eight major and four minor scales, hands to- 
gether, parallel or contrary, two octaves, even 
clean legato tone, moderately fast speed; good 
position, posture, use of fingers, elbows loose 
from shoulder. Four-note tonic chords, all 
positions of above keys, broken and solid. 

6. Arpeggios in major and minor on C, G, F and 

D, Legato, slow, hands together, 4 octaves. 

7. Chromatic scale, 2 octaves, hands separately 

and together, legato, slow to moderate speed. 
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C. Literature and Characteristics at Age 12 


1, Etudes such as: Thompson, 50 Selected Studies 
or Heller, Op. 47. 

. Bach: 12 Little Preludes. 

3. Beethoven: Nel Cor Piu Variations or Varia- 

tions in F. 

4. Grieg: Papillons. 

5. MacDowell: To A Wild Rose. 

6. Duet: Schubert, Marche Militaire. 

7. Suitable contemporary but serious piece. 


wh 


. Remarks 


See remarks under previous mileposts. Also play- 
ing should now have more facility than previously 
but not so fast that it isn’t good clean playing 
with good characteristics of sound. 


Between 12 and 14 
I. Knowledge or Fact 
A. Reading. Any sign, symbol or term found in litera- 


ture being played. Sight read a piece in perfect 
time and with all other facts accurate (from lst 
or 2nd year material) . 


B. The Piano. More about its parts including how soft 


and sostenuto pedals function. Illustrate sympa- 
thetic vibration between pianos. 






C. The Menial Self. 3. Mozart Die Wiener Sonatinen 

1. Show how to focus mind to take note of what Rowley Early English Sonatinas 
one is doing practicing. Show the process of Clementi Sonatinas Op. 36 
learning and studying. Get student to guide Kuhlau Sonatinas 
actions consciously with his thoughts. Beethoven Shorter pieces (Minuet. 

II. Physical Training and Techniques of Movement Fiir Elise) 
A. Position. Reiterate and refine. Build “Pianist’s Sonatas Op. 49 
Arch”. German Dance 
B. Movement. Refine previous plus: Country Dance 

. Octaves; repeated and finger legato. 4. Schubert Waltzes 

. Double thirds and double sixths. Moments Musicaux 

. Finger staccato and fast finger repetition. Mendelssohn Songs Without Words (Easier 

. Legato with five finger action close to keys. ones) 

. How to play one note of chord louder than the Chopin Preludes (Easier ones) 
others. Waltz (Op. 69, No. 1) 

C. Touch and Tone Schumann Album for The Young 

l. Reiterate and refine. MacDowell Shadow Dance Op. 39 

2. Build sustained loud tonal work. Contemporary Easy Literature. 

3. Work for leggiero touch. 5. Two pianos 

III. Materials and Standards Grieg 
A. Knowledge and Facts Kreisler- 

1. Keyboard and written cadences V—I in keys Lambert 
of pieces. Be able to locate these and leading C-2. Literature and Characteristics at Age 16 
tones in pieces. 1. Etudes Loeschorn Op. 67 

. Continue music notebook and work in listening 2. Bach Two-Part Invention No. 8 or 
and composers’ biographies. Arioso 

3. Study form of melodic line; where it begins, 3. Mozart Rondo in D. 
where it goes to and where it ends. Trace 4. Debussy The Little Nigra 
motifs in pieces. Chopin Polonaise in A 

4. Sonata—Allegro form. Prokofiev March from “For the Love of 

5. Know any term encountered in materials. Three Oranges” 

B. Techniques and Physical Training . Remarks 
(See IJ above) Playing should have assurance and polish. 

1. Finger independence work (Schmitt and/or Between 16 and 18 
Pischna). Given the same previous background, this is a 

2. Octave work (Kullak, Bk. 1). period of continuation of growth and learning 

3. Double note work, (Moszkowski, School of literature and etudes; of learning to read better 
Double Notes Bk. 3, exercises 2 and 4 taught and doing more complex things with more 
by rote and analysis). facility. 

. Alternating Broken chords in at least two keys I. Knowledge or Fact 
as in Hutcheson Elements Ex. 42. 

. All major scales. 8 minor scales, 4 octaves, 
hands together, parallel, good tone, legato, 
fairly rapid speed, quiet hand, good posture 
and body movement. 

. Four-note tonic chords of scale keys, all posi- 
tions ascending and descending in rhythm, solid 
and broken, correct use of arms, hands and 
fingers, hands together. 


Norwegian Dance, Op. 35, No. 2 
The Old Refrain 


A. See in previous section. 
B. See in previous section. 
C. Mental self. 
1. Reiterate and refine how to study and learn. 
II. Physical Training 
A. Position. Reiterate and define. 
B. Movement. Reiterate and refine plus: 
. Much work in finger substitution (See Ele- 


. Arpeggios on tonic of scales, root position, 
hands together, quadruplet ryhthm, legato, 
good tone, moderate smooth speed. Correct use 
of playing apparatus. 

. Chromatic scale. Three octaves in triplet rhythm, 
hands together, legato, parallel motion, mod- 
erate speed. 


ments). 
2. Trills in various rhythms. 
. Crossing one finger over an adjacent finger. 
. Use of fingers independently in open position 


of hand. 


C. Touch and Tone 


1. Reiterate and Refine. 


9. Patterns of two notes against 3 and 3 notes III. Materials and Standards 


against 4. A. Knowledge and Facts 
C-1. Specimen Literature Between 12 and 16 


1. Etudes, Heller, Op. 46, Burgmuller, Op. 100, 
Bertini 50 Selected Studies, Herzog-Pinter 
Octave Studies. 

2. C.P.E. Bach, Solfeggietto 
J. S. Bach, 1 or 2 Two-Part Inventions, or more 
of the 12 Little Preludes. 


1. Play and write cadences V-1 and IV-1 in all 
major and minor keys. Find cadences in 
pieces. 

2. Continue work in music listening especially with 
regard to solo piano literature. 

3. Know any symbol or term encountered in ma- 
terials. 
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B. Techniques and Physical Training (See I] above) 
1. Finger Independence and Strengthening: 
Pischna, Moszkowski School of Double Notes 
Bk. III. 

. All major and minor scales as previously di- 
rected but a good facility, one, two, three, or 
four notes to the beat. Three major and three 
minor scales in triads and in sixths. 

. Tonic chords, all positions, solid or broken. All 
keys in definite hands-together pattern and 
rhythm. 

5. All tonic major and minor arpeggios. 
6. Chromatic scale, 4 octaves, hands together. 


. Specimen Literature 16 to 18 
1. Etudes 


Cramer—Bulow, Studies 
Czerny—Hutcheson, Studies 
Czerny, Op. 299 

Two-Part Inventions 

English Suite 

Movement of an easy concerto 

Slow movement from a sonata 

Adagio in D 

Andante in B flat 

Sonatas, Op. 2, No. 1, Op. 14, 
Op. 13 

Ecossaise 

Bagatelles Op. 119, Op. 33 

Preludes 

Impromptu in A flat 

Fantasie Impromptu 

Waltzes 

Children’s Corner 

Arabesque No. 1 or No. 2 
5. Contemporary music by Burrill Philips, Proko- 

fieff, Shostakovich, Bartok, Hanson, etc. 

. It is important that no matter what music is played 
that it be worked out in every detail of what to 
play, how it is to be played and how, physically, 
to solve every performance problem. 


2. Bach 


3. Mozart 


Haydn 
Beethoven 


4. Chopin 


Debussy 


The foregoing outlines represent somewhat of an ideal 
due to limitations of students’ study and practice time 
in this age of accelerated school programs. One thing, 
however, is certain; if one gives the student enough to 
think about and points out the road ahead the student 
will never be bored and practicing will be no problem. 
At the college freshman level, it is indeed rare to get 
a student who realizes that to study a piece of music 
means to read and play the notes. It is for this reason 
that I so strongly stress tone quality and the physical 
actions which will produce various quantities and dura- 
tions therof, that I stress reading and interpretation of 
symbols, signs, form and melody. 

The objective of this program has been to give broad 
experience in pianistic problems. The suggested moments 
for teaching some of these items of technique and 
knowledge may be after the student has had need of them 
in materials he is studying: Naturally a good teacher 
would teach them when they are needed, or even in 
anticipation of their need. Adjustment of sequence of 
presentation may be necessary but it goes without saying 
that any knowledge or technique imparted should find 
immediate application in etudes or pieces. >> P 
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A CLIMATE OF DIGNITY 


(Continued from page 26) 
social structure in any case, and what you call it is not so 
terribly important. 

Very recently the physicists in their bulletin “The 
Atomic Scientist” set the clock back five minutes. It 
used to stand at two minutes until midnight; now it 
stands at seven minutes until midnight. This is supposed 
to give us hope. 

I think we ought to make the assumption that the 
atomic catastrophe will not happen. We must make that 
assumption anyway. And if we make that assumption, 
then we are suddenly in the position that we have an 
even more frightening “brave new world” to face. 

I am not saying now that we should slash the defense 
budget; what I am saying is that it makes no sense to 
spend forty billions on a tenuous guarantee of a future 
to be on an animal subsistence level. We are asking all 
the wrong questions at the present time in our culture 
and we are attacking symptoms rather than the disease 
itself, 

The question we should be asking is, in our affluent 
society, what types and levels of cultural activities ought 
ideally exist for the maximum enrichment of human life? 

Then we should ask, what factors limit this develop- 
ment, how do we go about achieving what we need to 
achieve in overcoming these limitations? 

Of course I recognize that in asking these questions 
we will get impossible answers, because we will never 
be content with what we can achieve. But the questions 
certainly have to be asked. 

If it is true that the only substantial subsidy to the 
performing arts in the United States which exists is that 
which accrues as a byproduct to advertising, how can 
one feel any optimism about the arts at all? 

One answer to that is that the subject matter itself is 
so wonderful that one need only touch it again for a 
moment to feel its essential vitality and to find it renew- 
ing. 

And there are of course indeed positive forces for our 
cultural life—the Universities, the Art Museums, Sym- 
phony Orchestras, and the like. 

I would caution that a national arts program is going 
to be no panacea. It will certainly not secure the place 
for every would-be artist of whatever calibre; but it may, 
I think very reasonably, establish a climate of dignity 
for the arts in our country. 

Let me remind you just once more, because the matter 
of standards is very important, of the quotation I gave 
you from Barzun at the very outset: “The worst and 
even the mediocre must be taken for granted as the cul- 
tural constant. It is waste of time to belabor shady 
schools, corrupt journals, stupid government officials 
and unscrupulous exploiters of the eternally gullible. 
The ignorance of the unlettered takes no scrutiny to 
establish. What we need to plumb is the ignorance of 
the educated and the anti-intellectualism of the intellec- 
tual. What matters to a nation is whether the best prod- 
uct, or in certain cases the high average which prides 
itself on excellence, deserves its reputation.” 

Let me in conclusion ask that whether in conceiving 
a place for the arts in our new society have we anything 
that deserves the reputation of really true excellence? 
If we have, can we be satisfied with it? >> 
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Harpsichords 
Clavichords 


Descriptive literature on request 
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Harpsichord-Builder 
Passau 4, Bavaria, Germany 





Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If you have completed a book-length manu- 
script, you may be interested in our special 
publishing plan. Under this program, many 
musicians, lawyers, executives, teachers and 
scholars have seen their work published, pro- 
moted and marketed on a dignified, profes- 
sional basis, All subjects considered—music, 
non-fiction, fiction, poetry, etc. Send for our 
free 40-page illustrated brochure today. Ask 
for Booklet 25A. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., L, A. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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End sticking keys and sluggish action 
with the Thermo-electric DAMPP- 
CHASER Piano & Organ Dehumidi- 
fier! Protects entire instrument against 
moisture damage—regardless of loca- 
tion—yes, even in basements. Ask any 
piano-organ dealer or tuner-technician 
about a low-cost installation today! 
DAMPP-CHASER, INC., Henderson- 
ville, N.C. 
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For your complimentary copy of mate- 
rial listed below, please send the coupon 
to: Music Teachers National Association, 
aes Avenue, Baldwin, L. I. 


PATTERN FOR YOUR’ CHILD’S 
ACHTEVEMENT. A booklet for parents 
of children studying music. Produced by 
The Baldwin Piano Company, it discusses 
the place of music in this scientific world 
and its contribution to a child’s happi- 
ness. In addition, there are practical sug- 
gestions on starting lessons, selecting a 
teacher, scheduling practice time and 
developing the parent-child-teacher rela- 
tionship. 


THE STORY OF THE BALDWIN 
PIANO. An attractive 16 page, 84%” x 
1i” brochure containing a complete set 
of education advertisements giving de- 
tails on the materials and workmanship 
that go into the building of a Baldwin 
Grand piano. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIANO. 
A multi-color wall chart, 26” by 20”, 
suitable for framing. Features illustra- 
tions of all the major instruments that 
preceded Cristofori’s pianoforte. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
GRAND PIANO. A_ multi-color wall 
chart, 26” by 20”, suitable for framing. 
Shows an “exploded” view of all the 
major parts in relation to each other. 


Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 


Baldwin, L. I., N. Y 


Please send me the items checked below: 


[] Pattern for Your Child’s Achievement 
C) The Story of The Baldwin Piano 

C] The Evolution of the Piano 

[] The Construction of the Grand Piano 
C] Piano Catalog 


C) Mills Music, Inc., Catalog of Piano 
Publications 


[) Polka Sonatina No. 1 
[] Song Sonatina 
—] March Sonatina 
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PIANO CATALOG. Copies of the 
piano catalog of the Bay State Music 
Company will be sent upon request to 
piano teachers. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., CATALOG OF 
PIANO PUBLICATIONS. Includes the 
various foreign editions for which Mills 
is the selling agent: Joseph Williams, 
Ltd., Alfred Lengnick & Co., Ltd., Carisch 
of Milan, W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., Mills 
Music, Ltd., Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd., 
Pigott & Co., Ltd. and The Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music. 
Indexed. 


SONATINAS FOR PIANO. By Ray 
Green. Polka Sonatina No. 1, Song Sona- 
tina, March Sonatina, Cowboy Sonatina, 
Square Dance Sonatina. A copy of any 
one. If more than one is requested, first 
choice will be sent. Please check the title 
desired. 


GALAXY MUSIC CATALOGS. Copies 
of the first complete piano catalog of 
Galaxy Music Corporation will be sent 
upon request. The catalog includes 
Pageants for Piano, Kingly Classics, Early 
English Keyboard music and_ other 
groups of material. Other catalogs avail- 
able on request include Secular Choral 
Music, Sacred Choral Music, Choral 
Music for Christmas, Thanksgiving and 
the Easter Season, English Church Music, 
Songs and Duets, and Music for the 
Organ. 


[] Cowboy Sonatina 

[1] Square Dance Sonatina 

[] Galaxy Piano Catalog 

( Galaxy Secular Choral Catalog 

(1) Galaxy Sacred Choral Catalog 

(1 Galaxy Christmas, Thanksgiving and 
Easter Choral Catalog 

(—0 Galaxy English Church Music Catalog 

(] Galaxy Songs and Duets Catalog 

[] Galaxy Organ Music Catalog 
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THE PLACE OF 
MUSICAL STYLE IN 
THE TEACHING OF 
THEORY 


(Continued from page 31) 


cludes everything from Haydn and 
Mozart on. These are styles immedi- 
ately familiar to us; we can assume 
that our students have at least heard 
this language before. The facts have 
already been presented once, if not 
to the mind, at least to the ear. Thus 
an introductory course on these ma- 
terials counts as the second time 
around. Here we stand a chance of 
imparting something of the magic of 
relationships that makes sounds more 
than sounds. 

Imagine a theory curriculum based 
on the classics: diatonic harmony in 
Haydn string quartets, taking up 
chords and progressions, harmonic 
rhythm, textures and spacing, plain 
and ornamented harmonies; tonality 
in Haydn and Beethoven, including 
tonal control of the larger forms; chro- 
matic harmony in Mozart, then Schu- 
mann and Chopin; chromatic modu- 
lation through Wagner; orchestra- 
tion from Haydn and Mozart through 
Berlioz. What a delight to teach! 
Because it deals with one basic musi- 
cal syntax, this curriculum would 
allow the formation of a unified 
theoretical approach to guide teacher 
and student and to provide coherence 
to the whole. On the other hand, this 
program would keep the student con- 
stantly within earshot of musical 
sounds that were not only familiar to 
him but meaningful as well. 


Art of Seamless Fabric 


I tried to point out that from 16th 
century counterpoint we should learn 
not just dissonance resolution, but 
the art of the seamless fabric. In 
the curriculum [ just outlined, we 
should be able to teach our students 
not merely to name chords and num- 
ber them, but how to get from one 
to another in a musically significant 
way; how to space them for most 
effective function; how to ornament 
them, and when not to. We should 
teach them not just how to modulate, 
but when, and especially why. These 
are, after all, the reasons one bothers 
to study harmony at all; the sooner 
and the more effectively we present 
these reasons to the student, the more 
likely he is to learn not just har- 
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mony but music. 

The only drawback I can see to 
such a program is that these sounds 
may no longer be as meaningful to 
the student of the 1960’s as we think. 
Some of these sounds are going on 
200 years old. Sounds have a way of 
changing their meaning over the 
centuries; we cannot assume that a 
given chord has the same meaning 
in 1960 that it had for Haydn or 
Beethoven. And if a different mean- 
ing, then a different function. Let 
me make the point clearer by quoting 
a remark Eugene Weigel made in an 
earlier theory forum: 

“Consonance — dissonance? To 

him (the freshman) there are only 

new sounds and corny sounds; the 

dominant seventh for him needs 

resolution like a hole in the head.” 
This quotation picks out the crucial 
case; for if the dominant seventh 
chord has become so changed in func- 
tion, then the whole system of sounds 
and their mutual relationships, the 
system we call functional harmony, 
has undergone profound alteration— 
and not merely in the fevered imagi- 
nation of the composer but in the ear 
of every student who sits in our 
classes. Soon the laws of functional 
harmony will be as academic, as re- 
mote from the ear as those of 16th 
century counterpoint; the logic of 
the forms dependent upon functional 
harmony will of course be waived at 
the same moment. How can one teach 
musical function and musical logic to 
a student to whom the sounds them- 
selves do not suggest this logic? 

It seems to me that what the 
theorists are really trying ,to do in 
all their activities is to make the stu- 
dent grasp the formal implications of 
sounds, make him hear that the kind 
of sound has some important connec- 
tion with the order in which sounds 
can come, Now, the first condition to 
be fulfilled, for the student no less 
than composer or listener, is this: the 
sounds themselves must have enough 
character, enough “scratch,” to start 
the formal process and keep it mov- 
ing. Exciting forms cannot operate 
with dull sounds. Sounds become 
dulled by being used, hence the com- 
poser must constantly search for 
sharp, new sounds to convey his 
ideas; it is only in such sounds that 
his formal intentions are immedi- 
ately apparent. After the student has 
experienced the formal process, then 
he may be able to perceive it operat- 








ing in older styles, whose sounds no 
longer have any scratch; but you can- 
not expect a student to perceive im- 
mediately the logic that once held 
mere triads in a functional relation- 
ship. 


Formal Relationships 


This is why a real grasp of formal 
relationships comes only through a 
study of contemporary music. At 
our school we have many student re- 
citals; it seems to me to be a univer- 
sal principle that students play better 
when playing contemporary music. 
Their Beethoven sonata may be cor- 
rect but rarely exciting; the student 
seems rarely committed to it. Some- 
thing about a contemporary piece, 
even a bad one, tells the student “Go, 
go, go,” and he manages to make 
music. 

What the theory teacher must do, 
I think, is find ways of teaching syste- 
matically the vocabulary of 20th 
century sounds that the students hears 
all around him, sounds whose formal 
implications he is ready to perceive. 
Theorists must discover the laws 
governing the combinations of these 
sounds, and the criteria separating 
good syntax from bad; if they can- 
not discover these laws right away, 
they should make up some to teach 
until they do discover them—follow- 
ing the lead of the medieval theorist, 
whose fertile imagination found a 
reason for everything. 

I have suggested two very different 
ways of teaching theory, one dealing 
with styles, the other with principles; 
the one using all of history, the 
other only the present. I do not 
mean to suggest that you should 
choose one or the other; I do mean 
that you should ask yourselves at 
every turn what it is exactly that you 
want to teach, and what is the best 
way of doing it. Historians these 
days are full of a lot of answers, most 
of them new, some of them even 
good, As an historian | should tell 
you that you are no longer committed 
to the old ways; in fact, if you stick 
with the old ways, history will soon 
pass you by. 

In the last analysis the two ways 
I suggested arrive at the same goal. 
For if we study enough styles, and 
study them hard enough, we may 
finally penetrate through the exter- 
nal gestures and idioms to the under- 
lying basis for style. It is not a 
question of ignoring the externals 

(Continued on page 38) 
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RECENT RELEASES 


(Continued from page 22) 


Wonderful way to introduce Scarlatti to 
the young pianist. Excellent selections 
for recitals and contests. 

Reviewed by Merle Holloway 

CHEERY CHIPMUNK. By = John 
Chagy. Willis Music Company. Grade 
24%. Very descriptive. Good finger exer- 
cise in triplets. Tonic and dominant 
harmony throughout. 

PLAYFUL WHOLE STEPS. By Sam- 
uel Wilson. Schroeder and Gunther, Inc. 
Grade 2. 

Excellent introduction to the whole 
tone scale. An easy way to start reading 
sharps and flats in one composition. 

THE GAY COSSACK. By Gregory 
Fox. Boston Music Company. Grade 214. 
Spirited and gay. Good recital selection. 
Use of melodic minor scale and gypsy 
rhythm is attractive. 

BELLS IN THE NIGHT. By Edna 
Taylor. Carl Fischer. Grade 244. 

The slow tempo and chord structure is 
suitable for adult beginners. Monotonous 
without correct shading. 

OLD HAUNTED HOUSE. By Scher. 
Carl Fischer. Grade 3. 

Very descriptive and clever’ with 
dynamics making it colorful. 

PONY EXPRESS. By John Chagy. 
Summy-Birchard. Grade 3-4. 

Listed as grade two but tempo and 
changing patterns in both hands make it 
much more difficult than average grade 
two. For the student with facility. 

THE RACING SLEIGHS. By Agnes 
Dale. One piano, six hands. G. Schirmer, 
Inc., Grade 2. 
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FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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Excellent for grouping pupils of vary- 
ing abilities in early grades. Very clever 
and goes over well. 

BAHAMA RUMBA. By John Car- 
michael. Two pianos, four hands. Lon- 
don: Augener, Ltd. Distributed by 
Galaxy Music Corp. Grade 5. 

A very fine addition to the literature. 
Division of material between the two 
pianos is well done. Colorful and 
rhythmic. 

THEORY FOR PIANO. By Eric 
Steiner. Belwin. Vols. 1 and 2. 

Very well arranged and _ presented. 
Solid harmonic structure and excellent 
preparation, step by step. 


Merle Holloway is a private teacher in 
Tampa, Florida. 


THE PLACE OF 
MUSICAL STYLE IN 
THE TEACHING OF 
THEORY 

(Continued from page 37) 
but of understanding them, under- 
standing the reasons why they fit to- 
gether in the ways they do. But is 
this not what we mean when we 
speak of perennial truths? By on 
path or the other we may arrive a‘ 
an understanding of that marvelou 
harmony that makes a style—an) 
style—musical. Indeed, we must a! 
rive at such an understanding if w: 
want to teach our students wha 
music is. >P>P 
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RESERVE YOUR ADVANCE COPY 
The 1961 Music Journal Annual 


FIFTH EDITION OVER 175 PAGES 








This tremendous Year "Round Reference Book will contain: 


BIOGRAPHIES of over 200 leading music educators in this coun- 
try (illustrated) ... 


AUTHORITATIVE articles on various categories in the field of 
music, among them band, orchestra, choral, piano, organ, opera, 
recreational instruments, records, etc. . . . 


LISTING of new publications and recordings released during the 
current year... 


LISTING of Music Journal articles featured from 1960 to 1961... 
OTHER educational and entertaining features . . . 


Edited by Sigmund Spaeth 











A copy of the 1961 Music Journal Annual sells for $4.50 to non-subscribers. 
If you subscribe now, you may get both the 1961 Music Journal and one 
year’s subscription to Music Journal for only $5.00. (A total of 9 issues.) 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
157 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Please enter my subscription to Music Journal for one year, including the 1961 MUSIC JOURNAL ANNUAL. 


[) I enclose $5.00 for my one-year subscription. 
[] Add 50¢ for Canadian postage. [] $1.00 for other foreign postage. 


[] Please bill me and add $1.00 to cover handling costs.* 


LE ee 


*In order to make possible these special prices, please enclose check with order. Billing, which entails added book- 
keeping and mailing costs, forces us to make the extra charge ($1.00) for handling. 


MAY-JUNE, 1961 








INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 
ONE $10,000 PRIZE 


Dr. and Mrs. Irl Allison 


(Founders of the National Guild of Piano Teachers) 


First Prize ........$10,000 
Second 
Third 


are to be offered in an Inter- 
national Contest to be held 
in Fort Worth in 1962. 


According to Grace Ward 
Lankford, President of the 
Fort Worth Piano Teachers 
Forum, Claudio Arrau, Gina 
Bachauer and Guiomar No- 


vaes have already accepted as 
judges. 


Rules will be in four lan- 
guages and will be distrib- 
uted to every embassy in the 
world. 


The contest is being made 
possible through the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, the Fort Worth Piano 


Teachers, Forum, Texas 


Christian 
Fort Worth 


Commerce. 


University, and 


Chamber of 


Van Cliburn gave a benefit 
performance for it in March. 


Rules will be announced 
soon, 


The first announcement 
came at MTNA Convention 
in Philadelphia by Mrs. 
Lankford. 


Fintteaud Guild of Fue Y= 





National Headquarters: Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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Texas Christian University 
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FRANKLIN B, LAUNER 
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Columbia, Missouri 
HELEN LAVELLE 
700 West Galena 
Butte, Montana 
MARY SHOE LOWE 
315 Eastside Boulevard 
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Agnes Scott College 
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Theodore Presser Company 
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Department of Music 
University of Chicago 
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State University of Iowa 
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School of Music 
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Department of Music 
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Conway, Arkansas 
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School of Music 
University of Tulsa 

Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
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Denver University 
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Department of Music 

Drake University 

Des Moines, Iowa 
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Butte, Montana 
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1962 4; > nn Year 
in MT VLA 


MADISON 
eo 


* 
SALT LAKE CITY e 
OMAHA WILMINGTON 


* 
DALLAS 


NEW ORLEANS 


February 13-16 Southern Division convenes in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Hotel 
Sheraton-Charles 


February 27-March 2 West Central Division convenes in 
Omaha, Nebraska, Hotel Sheraton- 


Fontennelle 


March 6-9 East Central Division convenes in 
Madison, Wisconsin, Hotel Loraine 


April 1-3 Eastern Division convenes in 
Wilmington, Delaware, Hotel DuPont 


June 11-14 Southwestern Division convenes in 


Dallas, Texas, Hotel Sheraton-Dallas 





July 29-August 1 Western Division convenes in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, University of Utah 


Plan now to attend the convention nearest you! 











